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Jordan  Gets  an  Earful 

City  Blasted  for  Feeble 
Response  to  TL  Crime 


by  Julie  Scheff 

More  than  200  angry  Tender- 
loin merchants  and  residents 
packed  the  Cadillac  Hotel's 
ballroom  last  month  to  tell  Mayor  Frank 
Jordan  and  San  Francisco  Police  De- 
partment top  brass  that  the  Tenderloin 
has  become  a  "war  zone,"  overrun  by 
drug  dealers  and  prostitutes. 

Eddy  Street  resident  Marcella 
McDonald  said  she  organized  the  meet- 
ing because  violence  has  become  so 
rampant  in  the  Tenderloin  that  she  fears 
becoming  a  victim  herself. 

"I'm  scared  of  bullets,  especially 
bullets  with  no  name  on  them,"  said 
McDonald,  citing  seven  shootings  that 
have  rocked  the  Tenderloin  in  the  last 
few  months. 

McDonald  said  she  formed  the  Ten- 


derloin Community  Council — a  new 
association  of  Tenderloin  merchants  and 
residents — which  sponsored  the  meet- 
ing so  that  officials  will  listen  to  "we  the 
people,"  said  McDonald.  "We  carry 
more  weight  by  representing  ourselves. 

"Senior  citizens  are  scared  stiff,"  she 
continued.  "If  they  need  a  pack  of  ciga- 
rettes, they're  afraid  to  go  down  to  the 
comer  store.  Thafs  not  right." 

A  resident  of  631  CFarrell  St.  said 
prostitutes  and  drug  dealers  threaten 
the  safety  of  the  neighborhood's  chil- 
dren something  which  would  not  be  tol- 
erated in  the  Marina,  Nob  Hill,  or  Sunset 
districts.  "If  we  were  in  any  of  those 
neighborhoods,  we  would  not  put  up 
with  this,"  she  said  angrily. 

Tony  Annigoni,  manager  of  the  Q 
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Neighborhood  residents  and  activists,  angered  by  the  way  Hastings  College  of  the  Law  has 
shut  out  the  community  regarding  its  expansion  plans,  picket  outside  the  law  school. 

Hastings1  Pick  of  Developer 
Sparks  Community  Outrage 


by  Julie  Scheff 

Without  consulting  the  com- 
munity, Hastings  College  of 
the  Law  enlisted  a  developer 
to  draw  up  redevelopment  plans  for  its 
Tenderloin  property — a  move  that 
outraged  neighborhood  residents. 

About  100  residents  and  activists 
rallied  March  13  in  front  of  Hastings 
carrying  signs  reading  "Real  Input!!!" 
and  'Tenderloin  Residents  for  Hous- 
ing." 

Just  an  hour  later  the  law  school's 
board  of  directors  announced  that 
Hastings  would  likely  hire  Lincoln 
Properties — one  of  the  nation's  largest 
private  developers — to  develop  the 
school's  real  estate  on  the  West  Block — 
a  two-block  area  bounded  by  McAllis- 
ter, Hyde,  and  Larkin  streets,  and 
Golden  Gate  Avenue. 

Land-use  attorney  Sue  Hestor  ques- 
tioned Lincoln  Properties'  San  Fran- 


cisco housing  development  track  rec- 
ord. She  pointed  to  the  $40  million  St. 
Francis  Place  apartment  complex  at 
Third  and  Folsom  streets  built  by  Lin- 
coln Properties,  which  incurred  $20 
million  in  cost  overruns. 

"They  abandon  and  walk  away  from 
projects,"  shouted  Hestor  at  the  rally, 
referring  to  a  financing  scheme  that  has 
enabled  Lincoln  to  drop  projects  when 
they  turned  sour.  "They  had  to  be  bailed 
out  by  the  government.  This  is  what 
they  (Hastings]  consider  a  responsible 
developer,"  she  said  ironically. 

Hastings'  choice  of  Lincoln  is  the  lat- 
est chapter  in  a  10-year  battle  between 
the  law  school  and  the  community  over 
Hastings'  expansion  plans  that  have 
threatened  250  units  of  affordable  hous- 
ing in  the  Tenderloin.  Hastings  raided  a 
minority  scholarship  fund  in  order  to 
purchase  much  of  that  West  Block  hous- 
ing, according  to  a  state  audit  in  1966. 

continued  on  page  5 


SHARE  Program  Helps 
Stretch  Food  Budget 


by  Jerome  Washington 

The  line  starts 
forming  two 
hours  early  on  the 
sidewalk  outside  St  An- 
thony Foundation  as 
people  await  the  11  a.m. 
opening  of  the  SHARE 
food  program. 

SHARE  (Self  Help 
and  Resource  Ex- 
change), a  national  food 
distribution  program, 
offers  monthly  food 
packages  at  greatly  re- 
duced prices.  In  ex- 
change for  a  payment  of  f 
$13  and  two  hours  of  vol- 
unteer community  serv- 
ice per  month,  each  per- 
son enrolled  in  SHARE 
receives  $25  to  $35  worth 
of  food. 

Although  the  types  of 
food  charge  from  month 
to  month,  each  food 
package  always  contains 
five-to-eight  pounds  of 
fresh  meat,  an  assort- 
ment of  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  beans,  cereals, 
pasta,  rice  and  other 
nonperishable  items. 
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Cambridge  Hotel  resident  Ronald  Santos  says  of  the  SHARE 


"We  have  59  people  Program.  "This  is  better  than  spending  money  on  last  food." 


in  the  program  who  are  receiving  food 
today,  but  with  all  the  hungry  people 
in  the  neighborhood,  there  should  be 
hundreds,"  said  Sister  Linda  of  St. 
Anthony,  who  was  coordinating  the 
food  distribution.  "If  we  don't  get  more 
people  [enrolled!  this  program  [at  St. 


Anthony]  will  fold  in  September." 

"The  food  is  excellent,"  said  Ed 
Morgan  who  has  been  in  the  program 
for  two  years  and  also  volunteers  to 
distribute  the  food.  "People  are  al- 
ways shocked  to  find  more  food  than 
continued  on  page  5 


The  Myth  of  California  as 
'Welfare  Magnet*  Debunked 


by  Bill  Kisliuk 

In  an  office  at  the  Trans  Bay  Termi- 
nal— San  Francisco's  point  of  entry 
for  bus  travellers  and  shelter  of  last 
resort  for  many  homeless  men  and 
women — a  Post-It  sticks  on  the  wall 
with  an  edict  written  by  hand:  "I  have 
been  here  since  I  arrived." 

Those  words  were  echoed  by  an- 
other man  who,  like  many  others,  came 
to  San  Francisco  to  seek  work  and  a 
better  way  of  life. 

But  California's  job  and  housing 
markets  are  not  very  hospitable  these 
days,  and  that  man  soon  found  himself 
out  of  luck:  jobless,  homeless,  and  liv- 
ing in  the  bus  terminal  or  on  the  streets. 

His  case,  like  that  of  countless  others, 
is  at  the  root  of  an  old  political  debate. 
Does  California,  and  San  Francisco  in 
particular,  attract  an  inordinate  num- 
ber of  poor  people  to  its  shores,  making 
residents  shoulder  an  unfair  share  of 
the  costs  of  welfare? 

Governor  Pete  Wilson,  in  his  current 
campaign  to  reduce  California's  wel- 
fare benefits,  invokes  the  specter  of  the 
state  as  a  welfare  mecca,  a  place  where 
people  come  to  get  on  the  dole. 


"We  need  to  decrease  the  magnet- 
effect  of  California's  welfare  system," 
Wilson  said  last  December.  The  speech 
came  as  the  governor  unveiled  a  plan  to 
scale  back  welfare  benefits  to  new  arri- 
vals and  cut  funds  for  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC),  the 
major  assistance  for  families  headed  by 
single  mothers. 

The  plan,  to  be  placed  on  November's 

continued  on  page  6 
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ask  the  people 


What  do  you  think  of  the  presidential 
candidates? 

by  Sandra  Magana 
photos  by  Phil  Head 


Charlie  Hodgkins 
San  Francisco 
"Brown  will  take  the 
California  primary 
and  Bush  will  be  presi- 
dent. If  I  don't  like  ei- 
ther candidate  (on  the 
ballot]  I'll  put  my  own 
name  in." 

Perry  Matlock 
San  Francisco 
"All  the  Republicans 
should  be  taken  out  to 
a  firing  squad.  I  don't 
agree  with  the  Demo- 
crats, but  Brown  fa- 
vors treaty  rights  of  in- 
digenous people,  his 
redeeming  value." 

Lisa  Bayne 
San  Francisco 
"Anyone  is  better  than 
Bush.  Issues  on  pov- 
erty, pollution,  wel- 
fare, and  the  environ- 
ment are  not  being  ad- 
dressed." 


J.  Breckenridge 
East  Bay 

"I  don't." 


Shaun  Carradine 
San  Francisco 
"Bush  will  be  re- 
elected, and  Clinton 
won't  be  elected  be- 
cause of  the  draft  is- 
sue. I  would  vote  for 
Brown,  but  Bush  has 
it." 

Mark  Odell 
San  Francisco 
"Really,  I  don't  like 
any  of  them.  I  hope 
they  draft  someone.  I'll 
vote  for  the  Democrat, 
whoever  they  nomi- 
nate. Clinton,  I  guess." 


Jason  Jones 
San  Francisco 
"I  don't  believe  or  trust 
any  of  them.  Based  on 
apathy  and  recession, 
the  people  will  choose  , 
the  familiar.They 
don't  want  to  go  to  the 
extreme  for  Buchanan. 
I  think  if  s  pretty  dis- 
mal for  everyone." 
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house  log 


by  Robert  Tobin 

Executive  Director 

Central  City  Hospitality  House 


H 


ospitality  House  will  celebrate  its 
25th  anniversary  of  service  in  the 
heart  of  San  Francisco  with  a  strong 
appreciation  for  the  accomplishments  that 
lay  behind  us  and  a  healthy  respect  for  the 
challenges  that  remain  ahead. 

There  is  no  more  rewarding — nor  more 
daunting — work  than  the  effort  to  make  a 
great  city  an  even  better  place  to  live.  The 
history  of  the  agency  recently  compiled  by 
local  writer  Esther  Wanning  demonstrates 
just  how  commonly  held  is  the  belief  that — 
in  the  words  of  longtime  neighborhood  resi- 
dent and  House  volunteer  Wally  Shore — 
"allowing  people  to  be  who  they  are  brings 
out  the  best  in  them." 

The  list  of  those  who  have  helped  the 


letters 


Bush  Among  Homeless 

Editors: 

From  now  on,  President  Bush  has  my  full 
sympathy.  He,  who  feels  so  compassionate 
about  the  homeless,  is  about  to  join  them.  He 
may  lose  his  legal  residence  in  Texas!  Not 
only  may  he  have  to  pay  taxes  from  now  on, 
but  he  and  his  family  may  be  evicted  and 
have  to  cast  about  for  shelter  or,  if  they're 
filled,  for  a  relatively  safe  doorway. 

-Use  Sternberger 
San  Francisco 

The  Good,  The  Bad  &  The  Misspelled 

Editors: 

We  are  writing  to  commend  Glenn 
Shields'  article  of  February  1992  on  the  Health 
Outreach  Team.  Although  it  was  a  short 
article,  we  feel  he  covered  the  most  impor- 
tant points  and  described  our  team  accu- 
rately and  very  well. 

One  small  point  though,  is  that  in  the 


Correction:  In  a  story  last  month  about 
San  Francisco  Network  Ministries,  the 
Times  mistakenly  reported  that  Rev. 
Penny  Sarvis  is  unpaid  for  her  services. 
The  Times  regrets  the  error. 
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agency  along  the  way  is  impressive.  So,  too, 
is  the  list  of  those  who  have  insisted  that 
their  good  works  remain  anonymous. 

Public  opinion  polls  repeatedly  show  that 
people  would  accept  higher  taxes  if  those 
monies  were  directed  toward  an  effective 
response  to  homelessncss,  but  our 
community's  ability  to  address  homelcss- 
ness  and  attendant  issues  remains  con- 
strained. The  number  of  people  being  turned 
away  from  emergency  shelters  is  dramati- 
cally rising  because  there  is  no  space  avail- 
able. In  January  alone,  city  shelters  turned 
away  6,000  people. 

The  impression  that  nothing  can  be  done 
is  just  one  of  many  misconceptions  that 
have  obstructed  the  solution  to  our  social 
woes.  The  most  heartening  thing  about 
Esther's  recently  written  "History  of  Hospi- 
tality House"  is  how  many  people  over  the 
last  25  years  faced  up  to  the  obstacles,  were 
not  intimidated  by  the  obstacles,  and  re- 
main steadfast  to  this  day  in  their  belief  that 
their  own  situation  improves  only  when 
everyone's  situation  improves. 
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caption  Stefan's  name  was  misspelled  as 
"Stephen"  and  we  were  wrongly  identified 
as  to  our  relative  positions  (R  &  L).  Other 
than  that,  we  were  happy  with  the  article 
and  appreciate  the  coverage.  We  were  also 
pleased  and  honored  to  share  the  page  with 
Hank  Wilson,  who  is  an  inspiration  to  all 
community  activists. 

As  usual,  the  rest  of  the  paper  was  filled 
with  interesting  and  pertinent  articles.  Keep 
up  the  good  work. 

-Geoffrey  Froner 
Executive  Director 
Health  Outreach  Team 

Like  Father,  Like  Son 

Editors: 

Kevin  Shelley  learned  well  from  Con- 
gressman Jack  Shelley,  his  father,  to  speak 
up  in  opposition  to  the  power  brokers  and 
elitist  lawyers  who  serve  on  the  Board  of 
Hastings  Law  School. 

Shelley  wants  Hastings  not  to  destroy 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  around 
Hastings. 

The  city  doesn't  want  this  either. 

However,  the  trustees  at  Hastings  act  in 
an  arrogant  and  secret  fashion  to  "develop" 
the  law  school. 

And  why?  At  present  we  have  enough 
lawyers  as  studies  show.  In  balancing  equi- 
ties of  housing  and  expansion  of  a  law  school, 
it  seems  people  should  come  out  on  top. 

At  earlier  times,  law  students  would 
speak  up  on  social  issues.  Not  so  today  at 
Hastings.  The  student  creed  there  now  is  to 
be  quiet  and  not  speak  up  about  the  social 
issues  in  Hastings'  backyard.  Few  there  can 
spell  "social  conscience." 

The  Hastings  Trustees  and  Hastings 
students  don't  do  much  to  enhance  the 
reputation  of  lawyers.  They  don't  try  or 
care. 

I  hope  the  trustees  and  students  will 
listen  to  Shelley.  To  date,  they  are  bad  news. 

-john  Riordan 
Attorney 

Homeless  Van  to  Nowhere 

Editors: 

I  am  writing  in  response  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  editorial  praising  Mayor  Frank 
Jordan  for  his  "realistic  and  humane''  plan 
to  have  outreach  vans  "round  up  street 
people  voluntarily  and  provide  them  with 


assistance." 

They  referred  to  the  Coalition  on  Home- 
lessness  as  "predictable  naysayers"  for  find- 
ing fault  with  Jordan's  "bold  program." 
Because  of  this  editorial  fantasy,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  point  out  a  few  facts. 

1.  San  Francisco  shelters  reported  more 
than  6,000  tumaways  for  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary 1992  due  solely  to  lack  of  space. 

2.  Both  the  Multi-Service  Centers  already 
have  vans  that  supposedly  roam  San  Fran- 
cisco at  night  and  bring  people  to  the  24- 
hour  Drop-In  Centers,  which  are  part  of  the 
Multi-Service  Centers. 

These  vans  are  not  functioning  as  in- 
tended for  two  reasons.  First  the  van  pro- 
gram isn't  fully  funded;  second,  the  Drop-In 
Centers  use  a  lottery  system  for  people  to 
get  in,  and  close  their  doors  at  10  p.m.  be- 
cause of  lack  of  space. 

3.  The  new  homeless  van  plan  did  not 
come  from  Mayor  Jordan  himself,  nor  did  it 
have  any  input  from  the  numerous  groups 
working  on  the  issue  of  homelessncss.  In- 
stead the  plan  was  part  of  a  paper  put  to- 
gether by  (Jordan  staffer)  Kent  Sims  in  his 
attempt  to  set  homeless  policy  for  the  new 
administration.  The  part  of  this  paper  with- 
held from  the  public  and  the  press  stressed 
the  need  to  get  homeless  people  out  of  the 
tourist  and  business  areas  and  stated  that 
people  who  did  not  take  advantage  of  this 
"voluntary"  program  would  be  told  to  "leave 
town  immediately." 

Having  been  homeless  myself  and  hav- 
ing worked  in  homeless  programs  for  10 
years,  under  two  previous  administrations, 
the  concept  of  outreach  is  not  a  "bold"  new 
venture,  as  The  Chron  has  called  it.  Nor  is 
our  attempt  to  present  the  facts  mere  rheto- 
ric. The  rhetoric  is  the  Chronicle's  calling  this 
"reaching  out  in  a  compassionate  way  and 
offering  a  supportive  arm  to  the  bereft,  the 
dispossessed,  the  sick — society's  victims." 

Kent  Sims  knows  numbers,  so  he  must 
surely  see  the  simple  math  here.  This  is  not 
an  attempt  to  offer  help,  it  is  an  attempt  to 
get  "unsightly"  homeless  human  beings  out 
of  the  path  of  businesses  and  tourists  and 
put  them  into  the  low-income  neighbor- 
hoods that  businesses  and  tourists  shun. 

And  if  they  don't  move  voluntarily,  they 
will  be  told  to  leave  town. 

-Paul  Boden 
Coalition  on  Homelessness 
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Editorial 

Voter  Turnout  Drive  Would 
Seize  an  Historic  Moment 

This  Nov.  3,  California  voters  will  have  the  unique  opportunity  of  electing 
the  president  of  the  United  States  and  both  of  our  U.S.  senators  in  the  same 
election — a  first  in  the  state's  history. 
The  stakes  are  high  for  the  politicians  who  will  spend  millions  of  dollars  in 
their  quests  for  positions  of  power  and  influence.  But  the  stakes  are  even  higher 
for  the  rest  of  us.  This  is  especially  true  for  Tenderloin  residents  who  are  already 
suffering  the  brunt  of  curtailed  services  and  mean-spirited  budget  cuts. 

In  addition  to  big  salaries  and  the  trappings  of  political  office,  voters  also  give 
elected  officials  the  authority  to  make  thousands  of  political  appointments. 

These  appointees  are  the  unelected  government.  They  are  the  administrators, 
consultants,  aides,  and  other  political  functionaries  who  make  decisions  which 
have  an  immediate  effect  on  the  day-to-day  lives  of  millions  of  people. 

Some  positions,  such  as  that  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Clarence  Thomas  and 
other  federal  judges,  are  lifetime  appointments. 

Politicians  derive  their  power  from  the  people  who  vote,  but  demonstrate 
their  power  through  the  policies  they  initiate  and  the  people  they  appoint  to 
carry  out  those  policies. 

A  strong,  well-organized  voter  turnout  in  the  Tenderloin  will  demand  poli- 
cies and  appointments  sensitive  to  our  concerns. 

Between  now  and  election  day  we  will  have  our  senses  bombarded  and  our 
intelligence  insulted  wi  th  sal  vos  of  political  promises  that  do  little  more  than  add 
to  the  noise  pollution. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  in  our  best  interest  to  serve  notice,  as  a  community.  By 
voting  in  large  numbers,  we  will  show  that  we  no  longer  accept  rubber  checks, 
and  that  we  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 

Even  in  the  Tenderloin,  where  life  often  appears  more  hard-edged  and  less 
well  ordered  than  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  registering  voters  has  been  relatively 
easy.  The  problem  has  been  in  getting  those  who  register  out  to  the  polls  to  vote. 

The  absentee  ballot  can  be  used  by  those  who  cannot  get  to  the  polls.  Absen- 
tee ballots  were  a  major  factor  in  the  recent  mayoral  victory  of  Frank  Jordan,  who 
swept  61  percent  of  the  absentee  vote — nearly  one-third  of  the  total  citywide 
vote.  He  might  not  have  won  by  such  a  large  margin  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  well- 
organized  absentee  voters  drive. 

The  use  of  absentee  ballets  and  other  tactics  to  get  out  the  vote  should  be 
explored  by  all  community -based  organizations.  Everyone's  interests  are  at 
stake.  We  need  to  develop  a  strong  voting  block  in  the  Tenderloin. 

Now  is  not  too  soon  to  start  the  wheels  of  action  turning.  Only  by  voting  in 
large  numbers  can  we  protect  the  few  rights  we  still  have.  For  many,  voting  is  a 
duty;  for  those  of  us  in  the  Tenderloin  it's  a  matter  of  self-defense. 

Editor's  Note:  This  editorial  is  the  product  of  staff  members  and  volunteers  at  The 
Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center  who  participate  in  the  writing  workshop  program. 


Camelot  Hotel  Renovation 
Called  Costly  and  Unwise 


by  Bill  K .sl.uk 

It  isn't  often  that  Tenderloin  resi- 
dents call  for  the  city  to  tear  down 
residential  housing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

But  that  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  the  earthquake- 
damaged  Camelot  Hotel,  where  a  city- 
appointed  developer  now  plans  to  re- 
pair the  building  at  124  Turk  St.  and 
tum  it  over  to  a  new  nonprofit  manage- 
ment company. 

Neighborhood  activists  are  wary  of 
nearly  every  aspect  of  the  plans  for  the 
earthquake-damaged  residential  hotel, 
from  the  developer  and  management 
team  to  whether  repairing  the  narrow 
six-story  building  with  cramped  quar- 
ters and  a  long  legacy  of  tenant  prob- 
lems is  a  good  idea  at  all. 

City  Attorney  David  Fox  said  last 
month  that  local  developer  Jack  Doty 
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has  been  selected  to  begin  repairs  on  the 
severely  damaged  brick  building  and 
that  a  new  nonprofit,  the  Downtown 
San  Francisco  Community  Housing 
Coalition  (DSFCHC),  would  take  over 
management  or  ownership  of  the 
Camelot  from  Balubhai  Patel. 

Since  the  October  1989  earthquake 
racked  the  Camelot,  crack  dealers, 
squatters,  and  thieves  have  made  the 
barricaded  front  of  the  building  their 
own,  imperiling  all  who  pass  on  the 
north  side  of  Turk  Street. 

"We  are  in  a  war  zone,"  said  Cather- 
ine Bean,  manager  of  a  building  oppo- 
site the  Camelot  on  Turk  Street.  "We 
have  to  call  the  cops  every  day.  Right 
this  very  minute  there's  a  crack  dealer 
out  there." 

Bean  was  a  member  of  former  Mayor 
Art  Agnos'  Tenderloin  Task  Force,  a 
co mmitteeof  citizens  charged  with  find- 
ing solutions  to  the  Tenderloin's  prob- 
lems. She  and  other  former  Task  Force 
members  are  skeptical  about  the  deal 
struck  between  Fox  and  Doty,  and 
wonder  why  they've  enlisted  a  new 
nonprofit  developer  to  manage  the 
building. 
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The  Tenderloin  community  helped  Kathy  and  Leroy  Looper  make  a  dent  in  the  $1 00,000  debt 
incurred  iromrunning  the  Sizzler  Restaurant  for  six  years. 

Neighbors  Chip  in  To  Help 
Slash  Loopers'  Sizzler  Debt 


The  doors  of  the  Sizzler  Restau- 
rant on  the  corner  of  Leaven- 
worth and  Eddy  streets — shut 
since  last  June — swung  open  for  a  spe- 
cial one-night  fundraiser  late  February 
for  Leroy  and  Kathy  Looper. 

Days  after  news  articles  reported  that 
a  debt  to  Allied  Cisco  food  distributors 


the  Loopers  owed  from  running  the  Siz- 
zler Restaurant  might  cost  the  couple 
their  home,  more  than  200  people 
dropped  off  checks  amounting  to  $8,000 
during  the  Feb.  27  fundraiser. 

After  six  years  of  running  the  Sizzler, 
the  Loopers  and  their  nonprofit  Reality 
House  West,  faced  $100,000  in  debts. 

Donations  from  the 
fundraiser  amounted 
to  $8,000,  which  added 
to  other  donations  to- 
taled $40,000.  At  press 
time,  Reality  House 
West  was  still  stuck 
with  a  $37,000  debt. 

"We  advertised  for 
everybody  to  bring  10 
cents  to  $10,000  or  any- 
thing inbetweenso  that 
we  didn't  exclude  any- 
one," said  Midge 
Wilson,  director  of  the 
Bay  Area  Women's 
Resource  Center,  and  a 
main  organizer  of  the 
fundraiser. 

The  fundraiser 
turned  out  a  veritable 
"Who's  Who"  in  Ten- 
derloin activism. 

"I  was  really  happy 
to  see  the  kind  of  turn- 
out for  Leroy  and 
Kathy  because  I  think 
they've  been  such  an 
incredible  presence  in 
the  community,"  said 
Wilson. 

-Julie  Scheff 
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Folks  came  out  of  the  woodwork  to  help  the  Loopers  relieve  their 
debt  from  the  failed  Sizzler  Restaurant. 


Phil  Faight,ownerof  the  Ram's  Head 
bar  a  few  doors  from  the  Camelot,  said 
while  the  city  was  bogged  down  in  red 
tape  for  two  years  the  building  became 
a  blight.  "The  problem  is  there  have 
been  many  promises  made  that  didn't 
happen,"  said  Faight.  "City  Attorney 
David  Fox  and  Jack  Doty  presented 
these  ideas  over  a  year  ago  (and  noth- 
ing happened).  Fox  is  tired  of  the  head- 
aches of  dealing  with  the  community. 
The  city  is  trying  real  hard  to  get  this 
thing  off  their  desk,  and  they  don't  care 
who  does  it." 

Doty  said  delays  in  securing  fund- 
ing for  the  Camelot  slowed  him  down, 
but  he  thinks  the  neighborhood  will  be 
better  served  by  revamping  the  old 
Camelot  than  replacing  it.  Doty  said  he 
has  funding  from  two  state  programs, 
which  will  enable  him  to  avoid  seeking 
money  from  the  city. 

"The  easiest  thing  to  do  would  have 
been  to  tear  it  down,"  agreed  Doty.  "At 
first  glance,  you'd  think  'Why  wouldn't 
you  tear  it  down?'  But  it  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $2  million  to  renovate  the 


building,  and  it  would  cost  50  to  100 
percent  more  than  that  to  rebuild.  Also, 
because  of  the  earthquake,  state  fund- 
ing is  there  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
available." 

Doty  said  renovations  will  include 
improvements  such  as  four  bathrooms 
per  floor,  community  kitchens,  and 
laundry  facilities. 

Neighborhood  and  housing  activists 
also  expressed  concern  that  theCamelot 
is  the  first  project  of  the  new  non-profit 
corporation,  DSFCHC. 

Brad  Paul,  director  of  the  Mayor's 
Office  of  Housing  under  Agnos,  said, 
"Bringing  in  a  new  non-profit  is  a  bad 
idea,  especially  considering  that  the  new 
mayor  has  not  expressed  interest  in  non- 
profit housing  development.  If  the  ex- 
isting non-profits  didn't  want  to  take  on 
the  Camelot,  that  means  one  of  two 
things:  Either  they  really  are  too  busy  to 
take  it  on,  or  else  that's  a  polite  way  of 
saying  that  if  s  a  bad  project.  I  think  it 
could  be  disastrous  to  bring  in  someone 
who  doesn't  know  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  neighborhood  and  the  city." 
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Fast  and  Rallies  Mark 
Outcry  Against  AFDC  Cuts 


by  Ferhiz  E.  Dinshaw 


H 


uddlcd  toge- 
her  in  their 
sleeping  bags, 
eight  people  braved  a 
cold  and  rainy  night 
on  the  steps  of  the  fed- 
eral   building  last 
month  as  part  of  a  fast 
and  vigil  to  protest 
state  Governor  Pete 
Wilson's  proposed 
$600  million  cuts  to 
public  assistance. 

The  24-hour  vigil 
was  launched  on 
March  4  with  an  all- 
day  rally  attended  by 
150  people  in  front  of 
the  Phillip  J.  Burton 
Memorial  Federal 
Building,  450  Golden 
Gate  Ave. 

"I  fasted  to  make  a 
statement  about  how 
serious  the  problem  of 
hunger  is  in  this  coun- 
try," said  Barbara 
Arms,  director  of  the 
Campaign  to  Abolish 
Poverty,  a  nonprofit 
formed  in  April  1991. 

The  group  picked  a 
fast  and  vigil,  said 
Arms,  because  "we 
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Bobby  Viera,  4,  carries  a  sign  at  a  March  19  rally  at  the  Department 
of  Social  Services  protesting  the  proposed  cuts  in  AFDC  grants. 

wanted  to  set  a  non-violent  tone  to  our 


message  to  Governor  Wilson  and  dem- 
onstrate people's  deep  commitment  to 
end  poverty  in  America." 

In  solidarity  with  the  event,  41  people 
in  11  different  cities  across  California 
fasted  in  what  was  one  of  many  protests 
that  have  erupted  since  Wilson  first 
proposed  a  25  percent  cut  in  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children 
grant  levels  as  part  of  a  measure  that 
will  appear  on  the  November  ballot  as 
the  "Taxpayer  Protection  Initiative." 

AFDC  recipient  Sonja  Blutgarten  of 
the  San  Francisco  Low  Income  Support 
Network,  an  advocacy  empowerment 
group  for  low-income  women,  spoke  at 


the  vigil,  saying,  mothers  and  their 
children  need  a  "system  that  provides 
for  people  on  the  basis  of  need  and  not 
greed." 

San  Francisco  Supervisor  Kevin 
Shelley  spoke  at  the  vigil  about  a  "stand 
against  the  crazy  policies  of  the  Reagan 
and  Bush  barbaric  approach  to  social 
welfare  in  the  country"  which  has 
caused  San  Francisco  to  receive  one- 
third  less  money  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  house  and  feed  the  poor, 
and  for  other  services  than  it  did  10 
years  ago. 

Placards  were  plastered  on  a  cyclone 
fence  behind  the  speakers.  One  read: 
"Is  this  fair?:  86  percent  of  net  assets 
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Ctygtice  of  Community  Meeting 


A  Public  Hearing  will  take  place  at  the  San  Francisco  Department  of 
Public  Health,  101  Grove  St.,  Room  300  (Third  Floor)  on  April  8,  5:30  p.m., 
concerning  the  opening  of  a  drop-in  center  for  homeless  substance  abusers. 

The  overall  goal  of  the  drop-in  center  is  to  decrease  the  incidence  of 
street  deaths  among  homeless  substance  abusers.  Between  1985  and  1990, 
about  644  homeless  people  died  in  San  Francisco,  and  78  percent  of  those 
deaths  were  associated  with  alcohol  and  drug  use.  The  guiding  philosophy 
of  the  new  drop-in  center  is  to  recognize  that  addiction  is  a  disease  which 
includes  relapse  and  that  homeless  substance  abusers— because  of  their 
addiction— are  highly  vulnerable  to  health  risks  and  death. 

The  drop-in  center  will  offer  counseling,  information,  education,  and 
referrals  to  relevant  services  and  resources.  Features  of  the  center  will 
include  a  lounge  area,  bathrooms,  showers,  light  snacks,  and  appropriate 
social  and  recreational  opportunities. 

The  drop-in  center  needs  your  input  and  support. 
Come  to  the  meetings! 

Additionally,  a  public  hearing  will  be  held  before  the  Public  Health 
Commission,  also  at  101  Grove  St.,  on  April  21,  2  p.m..  Supporters  and 
interested  parties  are  encoruaged  to  attend  both  meetings. 

R  pubfc  lovtu  tmivwutmeni  by  fIfie  Tcndtdcrvn  Times 
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AFDC  recipient  and  organizer  Sonja  Blutgarten  takes  bullhorn  in  hand  to  express  her 
opinions  about  Gov.  Pete  Wilson's  proposal  to  cut  AFDC  grants  by  25  percent. 


owned  by  richest  10  percent." 

Father  John  Hardin,  OFM  of  St. 
Boniface  Church  said,  "We  take  this  as 
an  opportunity  to  say  no  more  cuts.  The 
poor  will  not  be  scapegoated." 

Although  AFDC  represents  only  5 
percent  of  the  state's  budget,  Wilson 
has  claimed  his  'Taxpayer  Protection 
Initiative"  is  one  way  of  slashing  the 
$6.6  billion  state  budget  deficit. 

Pip  Reynolds,  a  single  mother,  said 
that  the  proposed  cuts  would  be  devas- 
tating. "We  may  not  make  it,"  she  said, 
motioning  to  her  infant  son  in  a  stroller. 
"It's  already  bad  on  $305  per  month." 

Reynolds  represents  but  one  of  the 
many  heads  of  households  of  12,000 
families  in  San  Francisco  that  would  be 
effected  by  the  cuts,  which  would  re- 
duce benefits  for  a  family  of  four  from 
$663  a  month  to  $564  a  month. 

Saron  Tien,  58,  said  that  with  re- 
duced benefits  "we  won't  have  any 
money  to  pay  rent." 


On  March  19,  hundreds  rallied  at  the 
Department  of  Social  Services,  170  Otis 
St.,  chanting  "Stop  the  Governor's  Pov- 
erty Expansion  Program!" 

DSS  recently  released  a  report  that 
projects  Wilson's  "welfare  reform" 
would  have  "immediate  and  profound 
effects  on  the  families  and  individuals 
who  depend  on  the  social  welfare  sys- 
tem in  California."  Some  1.5  million 
children  across  the  state  depend  on  the 
grants  for  food  and  shelter. 

Future  demonstrations  against  the 
proposed  welfare  cuts  include  a  rally 
sponsored  by  "Chop  From  the  Top,"  a 
coalition  of  groups  which  includes  the 
Coalition  on  Homelessness,  scheduled 
for  April  8  at  4  p.m.  on  the  comer  of  Van 
Ness  Avenue  and  McAllister  Street. 

For  more  information  call  Coalition 
on  Homelessness  at  346-3740,  Income 
Rights  Project  at  431-9557,  or  San  Fran- 
cisco State  University  Association  of 
Students  at  338-2324. 


Attention  Artists  of  the  Tenderloin: 

Here's  your  chance  to  enter 
The  Tenderloin  Times' 
Second  Annual  Art  Contest! 


Open  to  all  artists  who  live,  work, 
or  use  services  in  the  Tenderloin. 

■&  Selected  artwork  may  be  repro- 
duced in  the  Arts  Issue  of  The 
Tenderloin  Times  to  be  published  in 
June  1992. 

•&  Judges  will  include  local  and  city 
artists  and  curators,  and  a  Tender- 
loin Times  staffer. 

ft  Winning  artists  will  be  awarded 
fabulous  prizes  to  be  announced  in 
the  May  1992  issue  of  The  Times. 


•  Entry  rules:  All  artwork  must  be  submitted  to  The  Times'  office,  290  Turk  Street, 
on  or  before  5  p.m.  on  May  4.  •  Contest  entries  must  be  2-dimensional;  i.e.,  drawings, 
paintings,  photographs,  prints,  or  cartoons.*  Entries  must  be  original  artwork,  slides, 
or  color  photographs.  Original  work  must  be  no  larger  than  3  feet  by  4  feet.  •  All 
entries  must  have  title,  date,  medium  (i.e.,  painting,  photo,  etc.),  size,  name, 
address,  and  daytime  telephone  number  clearly  and  securely  attached.  •  If  possible, 
entries  should  be  matted.  •  Artists  may  submit  as  many  works  as  they  like.  •  Please 
do  not  submit  any  work  that  can  be  easily  damaged!  This  includes  pastels,  work 
done  on  fragile  paper,  work  that  has  not  been  properly  fixed,  etc.  The  Tenderbin 
Times  cannot  be  responsible  for  damages  to  artwork  not  properly  protected. 


Any  entry  not  picked  up  from  The  Times'  office  by  July  1,  1992  will  be  discarded. 
I  1 

ENTRY  FORM 
for  777e  Tenderloin  Times'  2nd  Annual  Art  Contest 

Please  use  a  separate  form  for  each  entry  submitted 

Name:  

Address  


Phone  #  (day): 
Title:  


Size: 


Medium: 


Date:. 


I_ 


April  1992 
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Community  Rallies  Against 
Hastings'  Development  Plans 


continued  from  page  1 

The  courts  ordered  the  law  school  to 
reimburse  the  fund  and  to  pay  $1.6 
million  in  interest. 

After  the  October  1989  earthquake, 
Hastings  demolished  85  units  of  West 
Block  housing,  which  the  city  said 
Hastings  would  have  to  replace  on  a 
one-for-one  basis.  To  date  Hastings  has 
not  replaced  a  single  housing  unit. 

More  than  100  tenants  remain  in  the 
167  units  still  on  the  West  Block. 

Hastings  consistently  contends  it  is 
exempt  from  local  land  use  laws.  The 
city,  both  under  former-Mayor  Art 
Agnos,  and  current  Mayor  Frank  Jor- 
dan, however,  contends  that  the  law 
school  is  exempt  from  local  law  only  if 
its  development  project  is  education- 


university  on  future  development.  "Not 
to  develop  an  inside  track  to  office 
development,  not  to  ignore  land  use 
policy,"  said  Henry. 

Henry  explained  his  company's  cost 
overruns  on  the  St.  Francis  Place  proj- 
ect, saying  the  overruns  were  even 
greater  than  $20  million,  but  asserted 
his  company  has  sufficient  assets  to  see 
the  Hastings  project  through. 

Fritz  Duda,  chair  of  Hastings'  Prop- 
erty Advisory  Committee,  said  that 
Lincoln's  reputation  in  the  real  estate 
industry  is  good.  "Lincoln  owns  and 
manages  multi-family  projects  some- 
thing in  excess  of  50,000  units  in  the 
US."  said  Duda. 

Tenderloin  residents  and  activists 
also  complained  that  Hastings  has 
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TL  residents  and  activists  protested  in  front  of  Hastings  College  of  the  Law  last  month. 


related  such  as  building  classrooms  or 
student  and  faculty  housing. 

At  a  scheduled  15-minute  agenda 
item  which  stretched  to  two  hours, 
residents  and  activists  confronted  the 
school  board  at  its  March  13  meeting. 

Attorney  Marcia  Rosen,  represent- 
ing the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coa- 
lition, told  the  Hastings'  board  that  as  a 
public  institution  the  law  school  should 
follow  the  example  of  every  other  pub- 
lic agency  in  the  city  by  holding  public 
hearings  on  its  development  plans. 

As  a  developer,  Lincoln's  bottom  line 
is  profit,  said  activists,  making  them 
question  whether  Lincoln  would  de- 
velop affordable  housing  and  neigh- 
borhood-serving businesses  that  the 
community  desires.  Rosen  said  she  has 
to  "wonder  whether  Lincoln,  is  inter- 
ested in  Hastings'  project  to  build  com- 
mercial office  space  free  from  local  laws 
that  would  be  required  in  any  other 
development  in  San  Francisco." 

Dean  Henry,  project  manager  for 
Lincoln  Properties,  told  the  board  that 
his  company's  role  was  to  help  Hastings 
maximize  its  profits  and  advise  the 
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consistently  ignored  the  concerns  of 
West  Block  tenants,  people  who  will  be 
directly  affected  by  the  law  school's 
development  plans. 

"I've  never  been  asked  what  I  think 
should  be  done  with  my  home,"  said 
80-year-old  Opal  Storms,  a  Hastings 
tenant  and  a  member  of  the  West  Block 
Tenants  Association.  "We  want  to  have 
input  in  this  decision  that  will  drasti- 
cally change  our  lives." 

Hastings  Board  Member  John  Sproul 
responded  by  promising  that  someone 
representing  Hastings  would  meet  with 
the  West  Block  Tenants'  Association. 

Another  tenant  in  Hastings'  West 
Block  buildings,  Phyllis  Bursh,  a 
Hastings  alumn  and  a  member  of  the 
tenants'  association,  said,  "Our  goal  is 
to  stay  in  the  neighborhood.  We  want  to 
be  assured  of  replacement  housing  at 
the  same  cost.  We'd  like  a  developer 
that  will  talk  with  us." 

Board  Member  James  Mahoney  said 
for  now  discussions  with  the  commu- 
nity were  premature.  "The  dialogue 
that  has  to  take  place  here  between  the 
city  and  the  community  can  only  take 
place  in  a  meaningful  way  after  we 
have  a  plan  to  look  at,"  said  Mahoney. 

But  Rosen  rejected  Mahoney's  ex- 
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Women's  rights  supporters  marched  up  Market  Street  last  month — organizers  said  it  was 
one  of  the  biggest  women's  rights  march  ever  held  on  the  West  Coast. 

Women's  Rights  March  Turns 
Out  Thousands  on  Market  St. 

by  Tom  McCarthy 

Demonstrators  at  the  March  for 
Women's  Lives  on  Sunday, 
March  29  stretched  the  length 
of  San  Francisco's  Market  Street — from 
Justin  Hermann  Plaza  to  Civic  Center 
Plaza — and  they  were  25,000  strong. 

Elizabeth  Toledo,  president  of  the 
local  chapter  of  the  National  Organi- 
zation for  Women,  said  the  march 
"wasn't  going  to  stop  at  Civic  Center 
Plaza." 

"We  marched  down  Market  Street 
to  City  Hall,  and  we  are  going  to  keep- 
ing marching  right  to  the  ballot  box," 
she  said  as  marchers  filled  Civic  Cen- 
ter Plaza  to  overflowing. 

The  march  in  the  city  preceded  the 
national  "We  Won't  Go  Back"  march 
set  for  Washington,  D.C.,  on  April  5 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  are  ex- 
pected to  descend  upon  the  nation's 
capital  to  serve  notice  to  elected  offi- 
cials that  the  women's  rights  move- 
ment is  a  political  force. 

"Because  this  is  a  political  year,  we 
have  a  chance  to  do  something  about 
the  erosion  of  women's  rights,"  said 
Toledo,  whose  organization  along 
with  dozens  of  other  groups  formed 
the  San  Francisco  Area  Pro-Choice 
Coalition  which  sponsored  the  march. 
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Marchers  on  stilts  took  their  support  of 
women's  rights  to  new  heights  along  Market 
Street  on  March  29. 

Toledo  likened  the  struggle  for 
women's  rights  to  waging  war.  She 
said,  "We  have  been  in  a  war  for  a  long 
time,  a  war  that  was  escalated  during 
12  years  of  Reaganomics." 


plana tion.  She  said  that  the  law  school 
has  already  set  the  process  in  motion  to 
retain  Lincoln  Properties  by  asking  the 
developer  to  draft  plans  for  the  West 
Block.  She  also  noted  that  by  conduct- 
ing business  behind  closed  doors, 
Hastings  has  created  anxiety  among 
residents  of  the  West  Block. 

Based  on  the  small  amount  of  infor- 
mation the  university  has  supplied,  the 
community  can  only  second  guess 
Hastings'  intentions,  said  Rosen. 
Hastings  made  only  one  document 
public  prior  to  last  month's  meeting — a 
request  for  proposals  (RFP),  which  the 
law  school  sent  out  to  prospective  de- 
velopers in  February  1991. 

In  its  RFP,  noted  Rosen,  Hastings 
failed  to  notify  developers  that  they 


must  conform  to  local  laws  and  replace 
or  maintain  existing  housing  and  grant 
life-time  contracts  for  16  tenants  now 
living  in  Hastings'  properties. 

Hastings  also  did  not  mention  the 
school's  obligation  resulting  from  a 
previous  real  estate  deal  to  provide  more 
than  200  units  of  affordable  housing  in 
McAllister  Tower  for  another  14  years. 

Activists  were  hopeful  about  two 
items  from  the  meeting,  which  include 
one  trustee's  resolution  that  guarantees 
replacement  housing  for  razed  hous- 
ing. The  board  did  not  vote  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

In  addition,  the  board  delegated  an 
executive  committee  to  meet  with  the 
community,  although  they  did  not  state 
how  often  that  committee  will  meet. 


SHARE  Program  Suffers  from  Lack  of  Participation 
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can  carry.  I  don't  know  why  there  aren't 
more  people  in  the  program,"  he  said. 

To  reach  the  broader  community, 
SHARE — operating  out  of  St.  Anthony 
for  more  than  three  years — recently 
designated  the  Cambridge  Hotel,  on 
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Ellis  Street,  as  a  place  where  people  can 
sign  up  for  the  program. 

"This  is  not  a  subsidized,  giveaway 
program,"  said  John  Root,  coordinator 
of  the  Cambridge  Hotel  site.  "By  pool- 
ing our  resources,  we  all  save  money." 

"It  (SHARE]  is  a  great  opportunity 
to  get  a  lot  of  food  for  your  money."  said 
Felicia  Nieto,  an  articulate  15-year-old 
student  from  Mercy  High  School, 
Burlingame,  who  was  working  as  a 
volunteer  food  distributor  in  place  of 
her  mother  who  was  sick  at  home. 

"There  is  enough  food  produced  in 
the  world  to  feed  everybody,"  Nieto 
added.  "One  of  the  problems  is  distri- 
bution— getting  the  food  to  people  who 
need  it.  The  other  problem  is  money.  A 
lot  of  people  can't  pay  the  high  prices 
charged  by  those  who  control  the  distri- 
bution process.  This  program  cuts  down 


the  cost  of  the  food  by  doing  away  with 
the  additional  cost  of  distribution." 

Bill  Peters,  a  social  worker  at  St. 
Anthony,  explained  that  although 
people  may  now  sign  up  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Hotel,  all  distribution  of  food 
will  be  at  St.  Anthony. 

Root  and  Peters  emphasize  that  en- 
rollment is  open  to  everyone  regardless 
of  their  income.  Monthly  payment  can 
be  made  with  cash,  money  orders,  or 
food  stamps — no  checks. 

"Everybody  has  to  cat,"  Felicia  Nieto 
said.  'There  should  be  grants  for  people 
who  need  this  program,  but  can't  afford 
it." 

For  information  about  this  program 
contact  Bill  Peters,  St.  Anthony  Foun- 
dation, 121  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  241-2678 
or  John  Root,  Cambridge  Hotel,  473 
Ellis  St.,  749-2140. 
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Budget  Woes  Threaten  to  Close  TL  Counseling  Center 


by  Cathy  R.  Lentz 

Betty  Mertens  says  she  "never 
turns  anyone  away"  from  her 
storefront  counseling  service  on 
Jones  Street,  but  unless  she  finds  a  new 
funding  source  by  July  1,  Mertens  may 
have  to  shut  down,  closing  her  doors  to 
all. 

Since  1986,  Mertens,  who  holds  a 
Marriage,  Family,  and  Children  Coun- 
selor GMFCC)  degree  has  been  offering 
"psychotherapy  for  anyone  in  the  area 
who  wants  to  change  their  life/'  includ- 
ing homeless  teenagers,  drug  dealers, 
and  substance  abusers.  She  charges  slid- 
ing scale  rates  of  between  $1  to  $20 
depending  on  the  client's  ability  to  pay. 
Her  practice  has  run  on  a  monthly 
budget  of  $3,000. 

Mertens  says  her  intent  is  to  offer  an 
alternative  to  traditional  mental  health 
services. 

"A  lot  of  the  social  services  reinforce 
poverty,"  she  explained.  "They  don't 
try  to  change  the  patterns  that  have 
gotten  people  where  they  are  now.  I  do 
help  people  change  patterns.  That  is 
something  I  have  to  offer." 

Fifty  percent  of  her  clients  are  drop- 
ins;  the  rest  are  referred  by  other  agen- 


Phodo:  Cathy  Lentz 

Betty  Mertens,  (center)  who  has  run  the  Tenderloin  Counseling  Center  for  the  last  six  years, 
stands  in  front  of  her  storefront  counseling  center  on  Jones  Street  with  her  colleagues  Patty 
O'Neill  and  Oscar  Rice.  A  shortage  of  funds  now  threatens  the  alternative  counseling  center. 


cies,  such  as  the  county's  Child  Protec- 
tive Services.  She  also  works  one  day  a 
week  at  the  Tenderloin  Self  Help  Cen- 


Giving  the  Boot  to  Pete 
Wilson's  'Magnet  Theory' 
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ballot,  would  reduce  AFDC  benefits  by 
up  to  25  percent  and  limit  the  benefits  of 
newcomers  to  the  level  in  their  previ- 
ous state  of  residence.  California's  bene- 
fits are  among  the  highest  in  the  nation. 

But  the  states  with  the  highest  bene- 
fits, California  and  northeastern  indus- 
trial states,  also  have  the  highest  cost  of 
living. 

Trends  show  people  moving  away 
from  these  states  in  search  of  employ- 
ment or  cheaper  living  elsewhere.  A 
report  issued  by  the  Western  Center  on 
Law  and  Poverty  in  Sacramento  states, 
"Migration  follows  job  prospects,  not 
welfare.  Over  the  past  15  years,  more  of 
the  poor  moved  out  of  relatively  high 
benefit  states  in  the  Northeast  into 
Sunbelt  states  where  the  benefits  tend 
to  be  lower." 

Wilson  hasn't  offered  any  statistics 
publicly  to  prove  that  people  flock  to 
California  for  the  benefits.  Still,  the 
notion  of  people  coming  here  to  take 
advantage  of  welfare  benefits  persists. 

The  belief  has  great  political  utility: 
Welfare  recipients  do  seem  to  be  thorns 
in  the  sides  of  California  taxpayers,  and 
clearly  people  come  to  California  to 
seek  their  fortune,  as  they  have  since 
the  gold  rush. 

A  recent  Los  Angeles  Times  poll 
showed  that  slightly  more  than  half  of 
those  questioned  (52  percent)  said  they 
believe  foreign  immigrants  come  here 
to  get  on  welfare,  and  67  percent  said 
they  would  support  reducing  benefits 
to  newcomers. 

Studies  show,  however,  that  very 
few  people  come  to  California  for  the 
benefits. 

The  state's  Legislative  Analyst  re- 
ports in  a  1984  study  that  85  percent  of 
children  supported  by  AFDC  were  bom 
in  California,  suggesting  families  were 
not  coming  here  to  enjoy  higher  AFDC 
benefits.  Comparitively  only  75  percent 
of  California  children  in  general  were 
bom  in  the  state. 

While  California's  AFDC  rolls  have 
ballooned  to  2.2  million  people  at  a  cost 
of  $6  billion,  local  social  service  provid- 
ers say  the  reason  has  more  to  do  with 
the  economic  downturn  than  an  increase 
in  migrant  welfare  recipients. 

"I've  never  seen  anyone  come  here 
for  the  benefits,"  said  Mary  Kate  Con- 
nor of  Travelers  Aid,  which  works  out 
of  an  office  in  the  Trans  Bay  Terminal. 

"With  the  economy  the  way  it  is, 
there  are  a  lot  of  economic  refugees 
coming  to  San  Francisco,"  Connor 
added.  "But  in  about  two  weeks,  they're 
back  in  the  bus  station  because  they 
have  no  place  to  go." 


Connor  helps  destitute  travelers  find 
food,  services,  and  shelter  and  when  all 
else  fails,  she  helps  them  find  a  way  out 
of  town. 

"San  Francisco  is  not  a  good  city  to  be 
in  because  it  can't  even  respond  to  the 
needs  of  its  own  citizens,"  said  Connor. 
"People  who  come  here  find  no  shelter, 
no  employment,  no  social  services. 
People  who  come  here  usually  want  to 
get  the  hell  out." 

Connor  says  the  governor  is  wrong 
in  characterizing  California  as  a  mag- 
net for  welfare  applicants. 

"The  perception  that  people  are 
coming  here  from  all  over  for  the  bene- 
fits is  fostered  and  perpetrated  by  the 
government — especially  Governor 
Wilson — in  order  to  deflect  responsi- 
bility for  the  economic  crisis,"  Connor 
explained.  "Economic  hard  times  make 
people  think  that  of  those  who  are  dif- 
ferent— the  poor,  homeless,  people  not 
from  here — as  other.  It  tends  to  demonize 
them." 

Dorothy  Enisman,  head  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assistance  office  at  San  Francisco's 
Department  of  Social  Services,  said, 
"This  idea  has  been  debated  forever.  A 
lot  of  my  staff  believe  people  come  here 
because  of  General  Assistance  benefits. 
Benefits  are  higher  here,  but  the  cost  of 
living  here  is  so  much  higher  that  I 
don't  think  people  drop  everything  to 
get  a  couple  more  dollars  here  than  they 
would  elsewhere.  I  don't  think  people 
move  here  just  for  that,  I  think  people 
just  come  here." 

Enisman  said  another  long-lived 
notion,  that  other  cities  or  states  pay  the 
bus  fare  for  troubled  citizens  to  come 
here— called  "Greyhound  therapy" — 
does  have  some  basis  in  fact. 

"As  far  as  people  getting  dumped 
here,  I  know  it  happens,"  she  said.  "We 
have  people  dumped  from  other  coun- 
ties, sometimes  other  states  like  Flor- 
ida. I'd  say  we  get  about  one  a  month." 

But  Connor  and  other  social  service 
providers  say  Greyhound  therapy  has 
decreased  in  recent  years.  Sherry  Barto, 
homeless  services  coordinator  at  San 
Francisco's  County  Mental  Health  Serv- 
ices, said,  "You  always  used  to  hear 
stories  about  'Greyhound  psychiatry,' 
but  I  don't  know  how  much  of  a  prob- 
lem it  is  anymore.  San  Francisco's  repu- 
tation is  not  as  good  as  it  used  to  be. 

"We  recently  paid  for  one  guy  to  go 
back  to  New  York,"  said  Barto.  "He  had 
cancer  and  he  had  come  out  here  to  die, 
to  jump  off  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  He 
had  some  money  when  he  started,  but 
he  blew  it  on  kind  of  a  last  fling.  We 
worked  with  his  family  and  found  a 
place  for  him  in  New  York. 

"People  come  here,"  Barto  added. 


ter  training  peer  counselors. 

Oscar  Rice,  a  peer  counselor  at  the 
Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center,  who  was 


trained  by  Mertens,  said  Mertens  has 
taught  him  to  see  clients'  problems  in 
the  context  of  their  family  histories.  "I 
used  to  counsel  people  only  on  sur- 
vival. How  someone  was  beaten  up, 
took  crack,  or  what  happened  yester- 
day. Now  I  help  people  with  survival 
looking  from  the  nucleus  of  the  family, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  relationships," 
said  Rice. 

In  the  past  the  program  had  a  single, 
major  funding  source,  which  has  since 
dried  up.  A  few  weeks  ago,  four  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  program  began  a 
fundraising  campaign,  raising  enough 
to  keep  Mertens's  practice  open  through 
the  end  of  June. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  a  fiscal  crisis, 
Mertens  can't  help  but  think  big.  She 
would  like  to  raise  enough  money  to 
hire  two  MFCC  interns  and  be  able  to 
double  the  current  caseload  of  18  clients. 

Because  of  budget  woes,  the  Tender- 
loin Counseling  Service  hours  are  cut  to 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  from 
11  a.m.  to  6  p.m.The  office  is  closed 
every  other  Monday  and  Friday. 

For  further  information,  or  to  find 
out  how  you  can  help,  write  to  Tender- 
loin Counseling  Service,  132  Jones  St., 
S.F.,  CA  94102. 
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Mary  Kate  Connor,  who  works  for  Travelers  Aid,  says  her  agency  helps  find  food,  services, 
and  shelter  for  destitute  people,  and  when  all  else  fails  helps  them  find  a  way  home. 

"But  not  because  cities  are  sending  them,      take  advantage  of  the  benefits,  who 
and  not  for  the  benefits.  When  politi-      knows  what  they're  talking  about." 
cians  talk  about  people  coming  in  to 
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No  Recovery,  No  Fee  981-1906 
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New  Housing  Czar  Promises  Little — Commits  to  Less 


any  specific  number  of  affordable  hous- 
ing units.  The  city's  five-year  housing 
plan  calls  for  the  creation  of  16,800  new 
low-cost  units  by  the  year  1996.  Last 
year  the  city  built  1,800  affordable 
housing  units. 

"I  don't  view  my  job  as  picking 


by  Julie  Scheff 

San  Francisco's  new  housing  di- 
rector Ted  Dienstfrey  tried  to  quell 
a  storm  of  protest  from  housing 
activists  that  arose  from  his  earlier  pro- 
nouncements about  the  city's  future 
housing  policy. 

Weeks  after  Mayor 
Frank  Jordan  appointed 
him  on  Jan.  28  to  head 
the  city's  $20-million-a- 
year  housing  programs, 
Dienstfrey  caused  panic 
among  housing  activ- 
ists who  feared  that  he 
would  derail  the  low- 
cost  housing  program 
that  the  Agnos  admini- 
stration backed,  and 
would  allow  Hastings 
College  of  the  Law  to 
expand  unchecked  into 
the  Tenderloin. 

Last  month  Dien- 
stfrey said  he  hoped  to 
put  to  rest  the  idea  that 

he  would  make  180-  pholo:  ^  ^ 

degree  changes  in  city  ^ay0r  Frank  Jordan  recently  named  a  former  adviser  to  private 
housing  policy.  real  estate  developers,  Ted  Dientsfrey,  as  the  new  Director  of 

"I  don't  know  what  Housing,  replacing  Brad  Paul  of  the  Agnos  Administration, 
can  be  done  to  put  eve- 


rybody at  ease,"  said  45-year-old  Dien- 
stfrey. "I  guess  I  come  off  a  little  flip- 
pant at  times  when  I  muse  about  public 
policy  issues." 

Dienstfrey  noted  that  any  changes  in 
housing  policy  had  to  be  approved  by 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors 
and  would  be  the  result  of  a  "new  work- 
ing consensus." 

There  are  areas,  however,  in  which 
Dienstfrey  is  charting  a  different  course 
from  the  Agnos  Administration. 

While  Agnos'  Deputy  Mayor  for 
Housing  Brad  Paul  set  and  accom- 
plished ambitious  goals  for  the  creation 
of  affordable  housing,  Dienstfrey  is 
reluctant  to  commit  the  city  to  building 


numbers  out  of  a  hat,"  said  Dienstfrey. 
"If s  looking  at  the  sites  available  and 
the  money  that  is  available." 

Activists  also  worry  the  city  will  shift 
its  emphasis  away  from  constructing 
affordable  housing  and  toward  pro- 
grams that  would  help  middle  class 
people  buy  their  first  homes.  During 
his  mayoral  campaign  Jordan  said  he 
would  like  to  see  more  housing  pro- 
grams for  the  middle  class. 

Dienstfrey  sought  to  alleviate  activ- 
ists' concerns  that  a  first-time  home- 
owner program  would  dip  into  afford- 
able housing  funds.  "I've  never  heard 
the  mayor  say  it  would  be  a  substitu- 
tion," he  said.  "I  don't  think  he  could  do 


Crime  Concerns  Dominate 
Meeting  with  Jordan 
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Club,  was  one  TL  merchant  fuming 
about  what  he  perceives  as  the  city's 
lack  of  response  to  crime  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  said  that  15  to  20  custom- 
ers who  used  to  shoot  pool  at  his  club  on 
Golden  Gate  Avenue  have  said  they 
will  never  come  back  because  they  are 
uncomfortable  with  crime  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

"Is  there  some  federal  money  we 
could  get?"  Annigoni  asked.  "The  drug 
dealers  are  more  organized  than  any 
business.  They've  got  cars  and  beepers. 
We  have  a  war  out  there." 

Annigoni's  wasn't  the  only  angry 
voice. 

The  manager  of  the  Maryland  Mar- 
ket at  Turk  ^nd  Leavenworth  streets, 
who  gave  his  name  as  Don,  said  that  he 
has  to  call  the  police  10  to  15  times  a  day 
because  drug  dealers  do  their  business 
in  front  of  his  store.  According  to  him, 
the  police  come  and  then  as  soon  as  they 
leave,  the  dealers  are  back  at  his  door- 
step 

"The  police  officer  said,  'move  your 
business  somewhere  else/"  said  Don, 
his  voice  rising.  "Where  should  we  go? 
We  have  family." 

Some  who  spoke  called  for  additional 
police  presence  in  the  Tenderloin— ei- 
ther uniformed  or  plainclothes  officers. 
Many  said  they  rarely  if  ever  see  beat 
cops  walking  through  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Jordan  said  that  he  is  getting  mixed 
signals  from  the  neighborhood  as  to 
what  citizens  want  the  city  to  do.  "You 
are  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, we  want  to  set  up  a  system  with 
you,"  said  Jordan. 

Others  called  for  addressing  root 
causes  of  crime. 

Dominique  Leslie,  a  substance  abuse 
counselor  at  the  Tenderloin  AIDS  Re- 
source Center,  said,  "We  need  to  ask  the 


mayor  to  put  education  and  prevention 
as  a  major  part  of  crime  prevention." 
Leslie  insisted  that  jail  is  not  the  solu- 
tion. "I  went  to  jail  and  it  didn't  change 
me,"  she  said. 

Warren  Spare,  a  spokesperson  for 
the  Downtown  Vigilance  Committee  at 
798  Post  St.,  complained  that  the  comer 
of  Leavenworth  and  Geary  streets  has 
become  a  haven  for  prostitutes.  "At 
three  in  the  afternoon  there  are  25  to  30 
prostitutes  plying  their  trade,"  said 
Spare,  who  in  a  letter  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Police  Commission  blasted  the 
city  for  "buck  passing  and  finger  point- 
ing" when  it  comes  to  cracking  down 
on  the  problem. 

"The  police  say  they  arrest  but  the 
district  attorney  won't  prosecute,"  the 
Downtown  Vigilance  Committee's  let- 
ter reads.  "The  district  attorney  says 
they  prosecute,  but  the  jail  is  over- 
crowded and  the  sheriff  wants  to  lower 
the  jail  count.  The  end  result  is  that  the 
whores,  drug  dealers,  and  street  punks 
control  our  neighborhood." 

Jordan  said  that  the  city  is  "starting 
to  go  after  the  johns  who  are  looking  for 
the  prostitutes." 

Chief  of  Police  Willis  Casey  re- 
sponded to  residents'  complaints  by 
saying  the  Tenderloin  Task  Force's  58 
patrol  officers  have  made  a  total  of  4,300 
arrests  since  the  force  formed  last  April. 
The  majority  of  those  arrests  were  for 
narcotics,  according  to  Casey. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  1992,  the 
force  confiscated  16  guns  and  made  70 
felony  arrests  and  250  misdemeanor 
arrests,  according  to  Casey,  who  did 
not  mention  rates  of  conviction. 

"Per  square  inch,  the  Tenderloin  has 
the  most  police  officers  in  the  city,"  said 
Casey.  But  he  noted  that  the  police 
cannot  do  their  job  alone.  "I  know  and 
you  know  that  arrests  are  not  the  an- 
swer to  the  problems  in  the  Tender- 
loin," he  said. 


that  either  legally  or  politically." 

Activists  feared  that  Jordan's  ap- 
pointment of  Dienstfrey — who  has  been 
an  adviser  to  private  developer  Gerson 
Bakar  for  the  past  15  years — signaled 
that  the  new  administration  might  fa- 
vor private  developers  in  doling  out 
city  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
affordable  housing. 

In  the  past,  private  developers  who 
have  been  given  government  contracts 
to  manage  and  rehabilitate  Tenderloin 
hotels  have  experienced  cost  overruns, 
and  complaints  of  mismanagement  of 
their  buildings. 

Dienstfrey  sought  to  dispel  some  of 
the  activists'  suspicions.  "I  don't  see 
any  change  in  the  role  nonprofit  devel- 
opers play,"  said  Dienstfrey.  "All  over 
the  country  ifs  the  nonprofits  that  are 
providing  the  housing. 

"The  decision  has  been  made  to  make 
a  large  part  of  the  permanent,  afford- 

"Art  Agnos  was  telling  me  he  was 
going  to  stop  Hastings.  He  didn't 
understand  that  Hastings  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  economy 
of  the  Bay  Area  and  San  Francisco." 

-Ted  Dienstfrey 
Director  of  Housing 

able  housing  in  the  city  here  (in  the 
Tenderloin],"  he  added.  "That  transfor- 
mation is  not  yet  finished.  It's  been 
going  on  for  several  administrations 
and  we  will  continue  that."  Dienstfrey 
said  that  the  city  has  just  contributed 
$900,000  toward  construction  of  a  fam- 
ily housing  project  on  Ellis  Street  that 
will  be  administered  by  San  Francisco 
Network  Ministries  and  Asian  Neigh- 
borhood Design. 

Also  parting  paths  with  the  Agnos 
Administration,  Jordan  has  said  that  a 
priority  of  his  is  to  help  Hastings  Col- 
lege of  the  Law  expand  and  develop  its 
properties  in  the  Tenderloin.  Dienstfrey 
has  echoed  that  commitment.  By  con- 


trast, under  Agnos,  the  city  repeatedly 
pressed  Hastings  to  comply  with  local 
land  use  law.  At  one  point  Hastings 
was  forced  into  court  to  determine 
whether  the  law  school  could  tear  down 
a  building  on  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 

Hastings  asserts  that  it  is  exempt 
from  local  controls  because  it  is  a  state 
institution.  Dienstfrey  agrees  and  said 
that  the  past  administration  failed  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  law 
school. 

"The  first  time  1  met  Art  Agnos  he 
was  telling  me  he  was  going  to  stop 
Hastings,"  said  Dienstfrey.  "He  didn't 
understand  that  Hastings  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  economy  of  the 
Bay  Area  and  San  Francisco." 

When  asked  if  Dienstfrey  would 
press  Hastings  to  obey  local  controls 
such  as  replacing  housing  it  demol- 
ishes, Dienstfrey  said,  "Given  that 
Hastings  is  a  state  institution,  the  city 
doesn't  control  it."  He  did  say,  how- 
ever, that,  "if  Hastings  is  to  expand  it 
should  not  come  at  the  price  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  affordable  housing.  I  think  the 
city  would  do  its  best  to  see  that  there  is 
replacement  housing,  with  at  least  as 
many  units." 

Dienstfrey  said  that  preserving  resi- 
dential hotels  is  a  priority  for  him.  But 
he  said  that  he  does  not  place  much 
faith  in  either  the  Hotel  Conversion 
Ordinance  or  the  North  of  Market  Spe- 
cial Use  Zoning,  both  mechanisms  that 
protect  residential  hotels  from  being 
converted  for  tourist  use.  The  Hotel 
Conversion  Ordinance  is  being  chal- 
lenged in  court  and  a  similar  ordinance 
was  found  unconstitutional  in  New 
York,  he  said.  The  zoning,  said  Dien- 
stfrey, could  be  overturned  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

"The  preference  is  to  acquire  the 
hotels  and  turn  them  over  to  a  non- 
profit," said  Dienstfrey.  'There's  noth- 
ing like  ownership  to  make  sure  it's 
permanent." 


Photo  Phil  Head 

A  Tenderloin  resident  tries  to  get  Mayor  Frank  Jordan's  attention  during  a  Tenderloin 
Community  Council  meeting  in  which  residents  and  merchants  sound  off  about  soaring  crime 
in  the  Tenderloin. 


Responding  to  the  concerns  about 
violence  and  drug  dealing,  Jordan  said, 
"It  is  not  a  crime  to  be  homeless  in  San 
Francisco." 

The  mayor  then  pointed  out  that  there 
are  laws  on  the  books  the  police  could 
enforce  against  aggressive  panhandling, 
trespassing  and  obstruction  of  door- 
ways and  sidewalks. 

Jordan  said  he  plans  to  employ  a 
roving  van  to  pick  up  some  homeless 
people.  "Lefs  have  the  van  go  out  in 
areas  where  people  are  blocking  door- 
ways and  sidewalks,"  he  said. 

The  van's  staff  would  composed  of  a 
detox  worker,  social  worker,  police  of- 
ficer, and  shelter  worker,  according  to 
Jordan.  He  did  not  elaborate  on  how 
many  vans  would  patrol  the  city,  their 
hours  of  operation,  or  where  the  vans 
would  take  homeless  people. 

Jordan  said  he  would  also  like  to  see 
a  computer  system  that  would  track 
homeless  people  so  that  services  the 
city  delivers  are  not  duplicated.  "I  want 
to  give  sensitive  and  compassionate 


service  so  we  don't  have  to  repeat  serv- 
ices later,"  said  Jordan. 

Meanwhile,  Q  Club  Manager  Annig- 
oni declared,  "The  merchants  have  had 
it  and  the  merchants  are  saying  if  the 
police  can't  do  it  we're  going  to  do  it 
ourselves." 

Jordan,  quoting  from  Malcolm  X, 
said,  "We  need  people  to  be  vigilant, 
not  vigilantes." 

Community  reactions  to  the  meeting 
were  mixed.  Eric  Baker,  who  lives  on 
Eddy  Street,  said,  "The  mayor  didn't 
commit  himself  or  offer  hope  to  the 
neighborhood.  He  just  echoed  that  he 
was  new  and  to  give  him  time." 

By  contrast,  Annigoni  said  he  was 
hopeful  because  he  says  he  heard  a 
commitment  from  the  mayor  to  make 
the  Tenderloin  clean  and  safe. 

The  Tenderloin  Community  Coun- 
cil is  slated  to  meet  again  on  April  15  at 
5  p.m.  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Cadillac 
Hotel,  380  Eddy  St.  For  further  informa- 
tion call  the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition  at  474-2164. 
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Cal-PEP  Outreach  Workers  Bring  Safety  to  City  Streets 

Photos  by  Linzy  Emery 


They  roam  the  streets 
of  the  city  search- 
ing for  prostitutes 
and  others  at  risk  of  con- 
tracting the  HIV  virus 
through  unsafe  sexual 
practices.  They  are  the  out- 
reach workers  of  Cal- 
PEP— the  California  Pros- 
titute's Education  Project, 
headed  by  Shcrri  Webb. 

The  workers  walk  the 
streets  and  drive  to  desig- 
nated spots  each  week  in 
their  efforts  to  educate 
prostitutes  and  others  on 
safe  sex  practices,  and 
dispensing  condoms, 
bleach,  and  health  refer- 
rals along  the  way. 

Cal-PEP  workers  also 
bring  their  cause  to  resi- 
dential hotels  and  night- 
clubs in  the  city. 


Cindy  Pangelina  awards  a  client  with  the  $25  prize 
from  Cal-PEP's  educational  contest  called  Rock-n- 
Rap,  in  which  clients  win  points  for  understanding, 
and  hopefully  using  safe  sex  practices. 


Ski  . 


CAL-PEP  worker  Sherri  Webb  on  the  corner  of  Jones 
and  Geary  streets  offers  AIDS  prevention  and  education 
to  prostitutes.  CAL-PEP  has  been  working  in  the  city, 
including  the  Tenderloin,  for  about  four  years,  trying  to 
reduce  the  spread  of  HIV  infection. 


Cal-PEP  outreach  worker  Cassandra  Taylor  working  with  clients 
at  the  Ambassador  Hotel  on  Mason  Street. 


Seeking  Gays 
and  Lesbians 
65+  for  Video 

Gays  and  Lesbians  over  65  are 
needed  for  video  on  senior 
housing  issues.  Particularly 
interested  in  individuals  living 
in  senior  housing,  boarding 
homes,  or  creative  alternatives. 

Call  Lisa  at  415^95-7922 


Cal-PEP  workers  Craig  Lamberton  and  Cindy  Pangelina  making 
their  rounds  near  a  corner  of  Ellis  Street. 


Sherri  Webb  talks  with  a  woman  in  the 
Mother  Lode  nightclub  on  Post  Street. 
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ARE  YOU  AMERICAN  INDIAN? 
DO  YOU  HAVE  HIV/AIDS? 


The  American  Indian 
AIDS  Institute  cares! 


W0  can  help  you  with: 

•  Benefits  and  Housing  Counseling 
•  Medical  Referral 

•  Alternative  Healing  Information 

•  Tribal  Benefits  Counseling 

•  Mental  Health  Treatment 

and  Referral 

•  Substance  Use  Treatment  Referral 


For  more  information 
call  us  at  (41 5)  626-7639 
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Quan  Yin 

ACUPUNTURE,  HERBS  &  MASSAGE 
Tuesday  through  Saturday 

^^^^ 

THE  CENTER 
FOR 

CHINESE  MEDICINE 

*  New  clinical  program  for  hepatitis. 

*  On-going  programs  for  HIV,  PMS. 

Please  call  us  at  (415)  861-4964 
Medi-Cal  accepted  for  acupunture. 

1748  Market  St.,  Suite  202 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
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Focus  On  AIDS 

HIV  Survivor  Blazes  a  Path 
Of  Optimism  in  Newsletter 


by  George  Gladish 

In  February  1990,  I  tested  positive 
for  the  HIV  virus.  As  I  left  the 
doctor's  office,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  a 
bubble— suddenly  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  All  around  me  life  was 
going  on — people  moving  about,  traf- 
fic, the  life  of  the  city — and  yet  I  no 
longer  felt  a  part  of  it. 

According  to  information  in  the 
media  at  the  time,  I  would  have  about 
18  months  to  live  after  testing  positive. 

I  was  in  shock.  However,  I  was  able 
to  drive  myself  around  town  to  every 
AIDS  agency.  I  told  them  that  I  had  just 
tested  positive  for  the  virus  and  wanted 
to  know  what  services  they  had  to  offer, 
what  they  could  do  for  me.  I  heard  a  lot, 
but  not  exactly  what  I  was  hoping  to 
hear,  even  though  I  wasn't  sure  what 
that  was. 

Next  I  went  to  bookstores  and  pur- 
chased books  on  AIDS,  the  immune 
system,  and  alternative  methods  of 
healing.  I  read  everything  \  could  get 
my  hands  on,  and  I  still  did  not  find  the 
answers  I  was  hoping  to  find. 

For  three  days  I  remained  in  that 
bubble  of  isolation.  All  kinds  of  thoughts 
and  feelings  surged  within  me.  Whom 
do  I  tell?  What  about  my  family?  How 
do  I  tell  them?  What  about  my  cat, 
Blackie?  Who  will  take  care  of  him  and 
understand  him  the  way  I  do?  What 
about  my  future?  Is  there  a  future?  On 
and  on  the  questions  came  to  me — none 
of  them  ever  accompanied  by  an  an- 
swer. 

After  the  initial  shock  wore  off,  the 
bubble  eventually  dissipated  and  I 
wondered  to  myself,  "How  are  others 
dealing  with  this?" 

As  a  result  of  my  dysfunctional 
upbringing,  I  had  spent  many  hours  in 
counseling  and  psychotherapy  and 
thought  that  I  could  handle  life  as  it 
came  to  me.  Nevertheless,  I  found  this 
HIV  challenge  to  be  extremely  difficult. 
It  was  at  this  time,  I  decided  to  dedicate 
my  talents,  my  skills,  and  my  life  to 
fighting  the  AIDS  pandemic  by  helping 
others  in  my  situation. 

Learning  to  Live 

At  the  time  that  I  tested  positive,  I 
was  living  in  Philadelphia  and  had  a 
private  practice  as  a  psychotherapist  I 
also  provided  "Wellness  Workshops" 
for  employees  of  corporations,  school 
districts,  banks,  and  universities. 

In  addition,  I  had  founded  the 
"Learning  For  Living  Center"  which 
was  a  collective  of  professionals  from 
various  human  services  backgrounds 
who  offered  workshops  and  other  pro- 
grams. 

My  life  was  very  active,  and  although 
I  wasn't  earning  a  lot  of  money,  I  en- 
joyed all  that  I  was  doing.  I  felt  that  I 
was  a  part  of  those  who  were  making  a 
contribution  to  humanity. 

In  1979,  I  had  returned  to  the  East 
Coast  from  San  Francisco  to  take  care  of 
some  unfinished  business  in  my  life.  I 
got  my  masters  degree  at  age  40  and 
went  about  developing  myself  profes- 


Free  English  Classes 

Small  classes 
afternoons  and  evenings  at 
St.  Giles  College 
One  Hallidie  PJaza 

Third  Floor 

at  Powell  Station  (corner  of  Powell 
and  Market,  next  to  the  Gap  shop) 

(415)  788-3552 


sionally. 

After  testing  positive,  I  decided  that 
living  life  to  the  fullest  was  much  more 
important  than  the  work  I  was  doing 
and  I  decided  not  to  remain  in  an  envi- 
ronment that  I  found  to  be  increasingly 
judgmental,  conservative,  and  declining 
in  human  respect  and  values. 

I  gave  up  my  practice  and  moved 
back  to  San  Francisco  where  I  knew  that 
the  HIV  and  AIDS  information,  pro- 
grams, and  services  were  much  more 
advanced  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
nation,  and  perhaps  on  the  entire  planet. 

This  past  year  and  a  half,  since  I  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco,  has  not  been 
easy.  1  have  been  faced  with  many  un- 
expected challenges.  When  my  car  broke 
down  and  I  did  not  have  the  money  to 
repair  it,  I  had  to  give  it  up.  I  had  no 
money  left,  not  even  under  the  mat- 
tress. And  then  my  personal  computer 
crashed  twice  and  I  was  left  with  pen  in 
hand. 

Sometimes  1  lose  faith  in  believing  I 
can  recapture  my  old  power  from  the 
virus,  and  sometimes  I  cry.  Yet  I  feel  this 
is  the  best  time  of  my  life — a  beautiful 
time. 

Beautiful?  Yes! 

What  makes  my  life  beautiful  now  is 
that  I  have  changed  from  being  the  typi- 
cal stoic  male:  never  letting  anyone 
know  my  troubles,  or  how  much  I  hurt, 
always  giving  the  impression  that  I  can 
handle  anything.  Now  I  am  letting 
others  know  me,  and  letting  others  into 
my  life. 

Now  I  am  able  to  love — an  uncondi- 
tional, redemptive  love.  And  this  love 
is  more  important  than  anything  mate- 
rial. I  know  I  am  not  alone  in  my  struggle. 
I  am  not  alone  in  meeting  the  challenge 
of  the  HIV  virus. 

NEW  FRONTIERS 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  with  guid- 
ance from  the  Great  Spirit — this  all-en- 
compassing love — I  founded  and  am 
still  publishing  Exploring  NEW  FRON- 
TIERS: A  Chronicle  of  and  for  People  with 
HIV  Concerns. 

There  are  many  publications  dealing 
with  HIV  and  AIDS,  but  none  strictly 
devoted  to  the  human  side.  There  is  a 
lot  of  "doom  and  gloom"  in  the  media, 
but  nothing  about  living  and  loving. 

Everyday  ordinary  people  send  me 
articles  and  stories — personal  accounts 
of  incredible  love,  courage,  support, 
growth,  and  consciousness  that  have 
come  about  as  a  result  of  experiences 
with  the  HIV  virus.  These  are  stories 
written  from  the  heart,  and  I  publish 
them  as  they  are  written. 

I  also  receive  letters  telling  me  how  a 
particular  story  or  article  touched 
someone,  and  in  many  cases  reaffirmed 
their  faith  in  themselves. 

Globe  Trotting  Newsletter 

This  little  publication  has  spread 
across  the  country.  More  than  800  indi- 
viduals and  HIV/AIDS  agencies  are  on 
the  mailing  list.  And  now  NEW 
FRONTIERS  is  being  sent  electronically 
to  Moscow,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
Indonesia,  and  other  places  around  the 
world. 

Because  NEW  FRONTIERS  is  avail- 
able free  to  those  who  cannot  afford  a 
paid  subscription,  I  use  whatever 
money,  goods,  and  services  that  come 
my  way — my  SSI  check,  donations  of 
cash,  stamps,  envelopes,  paper,  com- 
puter time,  layout  and  design  assistance, 
and  volunteer  help — to  put  the  paper 
out. 

Although  the  publication  is  some- 
times late,  somehow  I  always  manage 
to  get  it  out.  Publishing  NEW  FRON- 
TIERS has  given  a  richer  and  deeper 
meaning  to  my  life,  and  has  given  a 
voice  to  many  who  thought  they  had  no 
voice  at  all. 


J.B.  Mulligan  is  head  nurse  at  SFGH"s  AIDS  outpatient  unit,  where  as  many  as  2,300  patients 
annually  recieve  continuous  care. 

General  Hospital's  AIDS 
Ward  Wins  Recognition 

by  Rosemary  Hugh 

Last  year  in  a  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  national  survey  of  1,500  physicians, 
52  percent  rated  San  Francisco  General  Hospital  the  best  hospital  in  the 
nation  for  AIDS  treatment. 
Although  it  is  unusual  for  a  public  hospital  to  be  rated  number  one  in  treating  a 
new  disease  such  as  AIDS,  the  San  Francisco  community  and  Health  Department 

have  made  AIDS  a  pri- 
ority and  placed  care  of 
AIDS  patients  at  the  top 
of  SFGH's  agenda,  ac- 
cording to  Catherine 
Pierce  of  the  California 
Association  of  Public 
Hospitals. 

Paul  Voberding,  a 
University  of  Califor- 
nia, San  Francisco  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  and 
SFGH's  director  of 
AIDS  programs,  said, 
'The  gay  community  in 
San  Francisco  is  large 
and  articulate.  They 
pushed  the  politicians 
to  fund  AIDS  treatment 
and  research." 

SFGH  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  AIDS  treat- 
ment since  1983,  when 
it  opened  the  first  multi- 
disciplinary  AIDS  pro- 

o.  run  neaa  1  .       ,/  .  ' 

Head  Nurse  Diane  Jones  oversees  the  Inpatient  Unit  at  SFGH.  Sra"V|n  tne  nation. 

SFGH  "first  engaged 

the  problem  and  is  still  active  in  developing  new  standards  of  care,"  said  Diane 
Jones,  head  nurse  at  SFGH's  AIDS  Inpatient  Unit  5A,  which  has  20  beds/Thirty  HIV 
patients  are  in  other  wards.  The  average  length  of  a  patient's  stay  is  nine  days. 

Continuous  care  for  2300  patients  a  year  is  provided  at  Ward  86  Outpatient  Unit. 
According  to  J.  B.  Mulligan,  Ward  86  head  nurse,  drop-in  patients  are  seen  without 
appointments,  al- 
though there's  a  wait- 
ing line. 

The  outpatient  unit 
opened  in  1983  and 
now  boasts  12  rooms 
and  150  staffers,  many 
of  whom  were  present 
at  the  program's  incep- 
tion. "Good  people 
tend  to  stick  with  the 
center,"  said  Mulligan. 

"We  are  crowded 
because  General  is  the 
end  of  the  line.  Other 
centers  send  their 
people  here,"  he  said. 

Jones  said  HIV  pa- 
tients are  different  from 
other  patients  because 
most  of  them  are  very 
well  informed  about 
their  condition.  Ac- 
cordingly, said  Jones, 
the  staff  keeps  up  on 
the  latest  treatments 
and  medications  be- 
cause "otherwise  we 
look  like  fools  when  a 
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Dr.  Paul  Voberding,  here  consulting  with  a  patient,  runs  SFGH's 
AIDS  treatment  programs,  recently  voted  the  best  in  the  nation. 


patient  says,  'I  just  read  about  a  new  treatment.  What  is  it?' 

"I  am  most  proud  of  how  the  patients  are  treated,"  Jones  added.  "We  have  a 
patient-centered  philosophy  here  that  works  from  a  premise  of  respect." 
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BIRTHDAYS! 
Opal  Storms  and  Angela  Griffin, 
members  of  the  West  Block  Tenants 
Association,  both  celebrated  their  80th 
birthdays  last  month. 

Another  Cuppa  Java? 
The  folks  at  Pasqua  Coffee  company 
will  again  be  serving  free  coffee  and 
sandwiches  at  Boeddeker  Park's  rec 
center  each  Saturday  morning  starting 
at  7  a.m.  throughout  the  month  of  April. 
Former  Tenderloin  Times  Editor 

Turns  Dad 
Ron  Silliman,  who  edited  The  Ten- 


derloin Times  between  1978  and  1981 
and  Krishna  Evans — who  worked  at 
Central  City  Hospitality  House  be- 
tween 1975  and  1980 — announce  the 
arrival  of  their  twin  sons,  Colin  Robert 
Silliman  and  Jesse  Kyle  Silliman. 
The  Funks ters 
Tenderloin  Reflection  and  Educa- 
tion Center's  Music  Workshop — also 
known  as  The  Funks  ters — gave  a  great 
show  recently  at  Glide  Memorial 
Church.  The  "Incense  Man"  laid  down 
a  smooth  reggae  groove.  Reggie  rapped 
an  anti-crack  rhyme.  Chocolate  belted 


Women  Break  the  Chains  of 
Addiction  at  Special  Program 


by  Katie  Galloway 

As  the  daughter  of  an  alcoholic 
father,  Paquita  Turner  is  no 
stranger  to  memories  of  abuse 
and  struggle.  Turner,  38,  was  a  sub- 
stance abuser  herself  for  more  than  20 
years  until  she  sought  help  from  the 
Women's  Alcoholism  Center  (WAC), 
an  innovative,  publicly-funded  reha- 
bilitation center. 

At  age  18,  Turner  was  already  a  long- 
time drug  abuser  with 
a  newborn  child.  By 
age  25,  she  had  five 
young  children  and  a 
deepening  drug  de- 
pendency. At  the  age 
of  28  she  lost  all  her 
children  to  the  county's 
Child  Protective  Ser- 
vices (CPS)  because  au- 
thorities were  certain 
that  her  substance 
abuse  endangered 
them. 

After  her  sixth  child, 
2-year-old  Abriane, 
was  about  to  be  re- 
manded to  CPS,  Turner 
was  desperate. 

"I  was  panicking.  1 
was  ready  to  blow  up," 
she  recalled.  "I  felt  like 
I  had  to  do  something. 
This  was  my  life  and  I 
was  losing  it." 

Turner  went  to  the 
Women's  Alcoholism  Center,  3130  20th 
St.,  because  it  was  one  of  the  few  recov- 
ery centers  in  San  Francisco  designed  to 
keep  women  and  their  children  together. 

Most  recovery  programs  do  not 
provide  child  care  for  women  entering 
treatment — a  primary  reason  why 
women  continue  to  be  underrepre- 
sented  in  treatment  programs. 

"Women  make  up  less  that  25  per- 
cent of  all  publicly-funded  alcohol  treat- 
ment admissions  and  about  30  percent 
of  drug  treatment  admissions,  although 
women  make  up  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  the  total  alcohol-  and  drug- 
dependent  population,"  reported  a  1990 
study  by  the  National  Council  on  Alco- 
holism and  Drug  Dependence. 

WAC's  42  staff  members  are  women, 
more  than  60  percent  are  women  of 
color,  and  about  half  recovering  are 
from  addictions  themselves.  The  center 
sees  about  150  clients  yearly,  with  about 
1&-20  women  and  children  in  residence 
at  a  time.  Funding  comes  from  the 
United  Way  and  a  variety  of  state,  city, 
federal,  and  private  sources. 

WAC  Administrator  Lisa  Zimmer- 
man explained  that  "women  have  a 
stigma  to  contend  with  that  men  do  not. 

"A  man  who  is  an  alcoholic  is  the 
joker  of  the  party.  A  woman  alcoholic  is 
viewed  as  a  slut  and  an  unfit  mother 
whose  children  should  be  taken  away 
immediately,"  she  said. 

Although  Turner  was  relieved  to  find 
a  place  that  allowed  her  to  remain  with 
Abriane  through  the  recovery  process, 
there  is  nothing  easy  about  recovery  at 
WAC.  There  are  strict  rules  about  disci- 
plining children— no  yelling  or  corpo- 


ral punishment  is  allowed — rules  which 
may  contradict  some  parents'  own 
experiences  when  they  were  growing 
up. 

"I  was  brought  up  a  battered  child," 
said  Turner.  "So,  my  first  reaction  to  a 
whining  child  was  to  pop  them." 

In  parenting  classes  at  WAC,  Turner 
found  alternatives  to  abuse.  "I  talk  to 
her,"  she  said  of  disdplining  Abriane 
now,  a  new  concept  for  Turner.  "I 
thought  it  would  be  complicated — it's 
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Paquita  Turner  has  tots  of  reasons  to  smile:  she  and  her  5-year- 
old-child  Abriane  are  happy  and  still  together,  she's  engaged  to 
be  married,  and  she  has  beaten  her  addictions  and  gained  a  new 
lease  on  life  with  the  help  of  the  Women's  Alcoholism  Center. 

not.  Ifs  real  simple." 

Besides  parenting  classes,  WAC 
provides  residential  and  outpatient 
clients  with  regular  group  therapy,  drug 
and  alcohol  education,  nutrition  educa- 
tion, and  12-step-based  recovery  meet- 
ings. 

Through  their  work  with  the  chil- 
dren, WAC  strives  to  break  the  cycle  of 
substance  abuse  passing  from  one  gen- 
eration to  the  next.  In  play  therapy, 
children  are  encouraged  to  use  toys  to 
act  out  scenarios. 

"They  can  bring  out  the  monsters  or 
they  can  build  the  perfect  house,"  said 
Zimmerman. 

Turner  graduated  from  the  WAC 
recovery  program  two  years  ago  and  is 
now  an  intake  counselor  at  another  San 
Francisco  substance  abuse  agency.  She 
lives  with  Abrjane — now  5  years  old — 
owns  a  new  car  and  is  engaged  to  be 
married.  Turner  attributes  her  achieve- 
ments to  life  experience  and  to  WAC  for 
helping  her  harness  the  strength  to 
defeat  her  addictions. 

"WAC  gave  me  a  chance  to  find  out 
what  I  am  capable  of,"  she  said.  "I  have 
a  sense  of  self-worth,  and  I  am  priceless. 
The  mint  has  nothing  on  me." 

For  further  information  on  the 
Women's  Alcoholism  Center  call  282- 
8900.  To  volunteer  with  WAC  call  285- 
4484.  

The  St.  Anthony  Foundation  Living  Room, 
drop-in  center  for  seniors  60+.  has  moved 
from  476  Eddy  St.  to  135  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
(2nd  fL,  rear  elevator).  Hours:  Mon.,  Tues., 
Thurs..  Fri..  10  am.-3:30  p.m.  starting  April 
6.  Blood  pressure  screening  also  available: 
1st  &  3rd  Tues.  of  each  month,  9-11  am. 


out  "Sweet  Love,"  backed  up  by  the 
rhythm  section:  Troy,  Jerry,  Jean,  and 
George.  The  Funskters  are  now  organ- 
izing a  special  June  20  performance  at 
Grace  Cathedral. 

Eddy  Street  Arcade 

Rick  Wilkinson,  owner  of  the  Alba- 
tross Book  Store,  166  Eddy  St.,  is  to  be 
the  anchor  for  a  new  development,  the 
William  Penn  Commercial  Court  at 
156  Eddy  St.  to  166  Eddy  St.,which  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  by  January  1993. 
Cambodian  New  Year 

The  local  Cambodian  community 
will  ring  in  the  Cambodian  New  Year 
on  Sat.,  April  11,  featuring  a  Buddhist 
ceremony,  traditional  folk  dancing, 
music,  and  food.  The  ceremony  and 
party  will  be  held  at  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington Community  Center,  800  Pre- 
sidio Ave.,  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
NOMPC  Volunteer 

Eric  Baker,  an  Eddy  Street  resident, 
has  been  volunteering  at  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition  since  Janu- 
ary, answering  phones  and  organizing 
around  making  detox  available  on 
demand  with  the  community-based- 
Comprehensive  Detox  on  Demand,  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Safe  and  Sober  Streets 
Committee. 

Eric,  a  former  substance  abuser,  said, 
"I've  had  my  fair  share  of  trauma  and 
want  to  right  some  of  the  wrongs  I  see." 
Call  for  TL  Artists 

It's  never  too  early  to  start  getting 
your  artwork  ready  for  the  Tenderloin 
Arts  Festival.  This  year's  fest  will  be  the 
sixth  annual  and  will  be  held  on  Sat., 
July  25  from  noon  to  6  p.m.  on  Leaven- 
worth Street  between  Turk  and  Eddy 
streets. 

Visual  and  performing  artists  who 
want  to  get  involved,  well,  shake  a  leg 
and  call  the  Central  City  Hospitality 
House  Art  Department  for  more  de- 
tails (call  Rosa  De  Anda  at  749-2120). 
Cambodian  Poetry 

Last  month,  Times  reporter  Sophath 
Pak  read  Cambodian  poetry  in  his  na- 


tive language  at  EXITheatre.  He  read  a 
long,  traditional  poem  by  famous  Cam- 
bodian poet  Phirum  Ngoy  and  then  led 
a  discussion. 

"I  thought  the  reading  was  fine," 
said  Silen  Nhok.  "But  the  best  was  the 
discussion  afterwards  between  the  eld- 
ers and  the  kids." 

Walking  the  Loin 

Rain  or  shine,  on  Sat.,  April  12,  the 
5th  Annual  Tenderloin  Walkathon  will 
take  place  beginning  at  noon  at  the 
comer  of  Fulton  and  Larkin  streets,  and 
end  with  a  street  festival  on  Ellis  Street 
between  Leavenworth  and  Hyde  streets. 

The  walkathon  benefits  the  Bay  Area 
Women's  Resource  Center  and  Ten- 
derloin Youth  Advocates.  For  more 
information  on  how  to  get  involved, 
call  474-2400  or  885-5929. 

Senior  News  Line 

San  Francisco  seniors  can  now  be  up- 
to-date  on  the  happenings  in  town  by 
telephoning  the  new  Senior  News  Line, 
552-6016 — a  free  service  number  with  a 
three-minute  taped  message  announc- 
ing upcoming  events  and  other  items  of 
interest  to  seniors. 

To  place  an  item  on  Senior  News 
Line,  call  the  Senior  Information  and 
Referral  Service  at  626-1033. 

Roommate  Referral 

A  new  free  roommate  referral  serv- 
ice for  people  with  HIV  or  AIDS  called 
the  HIV  Housing  Network  has  just 
opened  up  at  the  Shanti  Project,  525 
Howard  St.,  and  is  designed  to  help 
folks  find  adequate  shared  housing.  To 
contact  the  HIV  Housing  Network,  call 
777-2273. 

Swim  Lessons 
Ahoy  budding  amphibians!  The 
YMCA  will  stage  a  free  Begin-to-Swim 
Week  for  children  3  to  14  years  of  age 
Monday  through  Friday,  April  13-17,  at 
the  Central  YMCA,  220  Golden  Gate 
Ave.  To  sign  up  before  the  April  6 
deadline,  call  885-0460. 


An  Open  Letter  To  Tenderloin  Residents 

I  would  like  to  write  to  people,  living 
in  Tenderloin  apartments  and  hotels,  leading 
to  possible  friendships — people  who  would 
like  to  get  away  for  a  few  days  to  the  country 
as  my  guest.  I  have  a  beautiful  house  and 
garden,  with  facilities  for  fun,  on  the  Rus- 
sian River. 

I  am  a  lonely,  frustrated  man  who  has 
been  separated  and  divorced.  I  am  not  some 
suburban  goody-goody.  I  have  paid  some 
dues  too,  and  know  what  it  is  like  struggling 
to  survive  in  the  Tenderloin. 

There  are  long  distance  buses  that  run 
periodically  from  the  city  to  where  I  live.  It 
takes  a  few  hours  and  costs  a  few  bucks.  I 
would  like  to  get  away  for  a  few  days  to  visit 
San  Francisco  as  your  guest,  too. 

Please  write: 
P.O.  Box  #  3741 
Santa  Rosa,  CA  95401 

I  hope  to  hear  from  a  few  people  — 
any  age,  race,  sex,  or  religion,  but  no  drug 
addicts,  alcoholics,  or  convicts — only  people 
who  are  sincere  and  understand. 

Thank  you, 
Todd 


April  1992 
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All- American  Landmark  on 
Powell  Street  Falls  into  GAP 


by  Keiko  Ohnuma 


Street  BART  Station. 

When  the  building  reopens  in  1994, 

Once  upon  a  time  it  was  a  place  it  will  feature  a  GAP  store  upstairs  ("Like 
where  you  could  indulge  your  we  need  another  GAP/' said  Jim.),  while 
innermost  Hollywood  fanta-      a  Woolworth  less  than  half  the  size  of 

the  original  will  return  in  the  basement. 

The  move  is  reportedly  a  part  of  a 
broad  downscaling  at  Woolworth  Cor- 
poration, headquartered  in  New  York, 
which  will  close  many  of  its  1,044  stores 
nationwide  as  the  recession  and  chang- 
ing consumer  tastes  make  the  old  five- 
and-dime  store  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Already,  the  lunch  counter  at  the 
Market  Street  store  has  ceased  to  be 
such  a  bargain  with  the  retrenchment 
of  the  1990s  forcing  down  prices  at  chain 
diners  like  Denny's  and  Zim's,  bring- 
ing them  nearly  in  line  with  the  prices 
on  Woolworth's  menu,  which  then 
shifted  upscale  in  hopes  of  drawing  a 
new  crowd. 

Still,  the  loyalty  of  the  clientele  speaks 
to  the  endurance  of  an  American  tradi- 
tion that  goes  beyond  low  prices  and 
stodgy  fare  to  nostalgia  of  a  bygone  era. 

One  hears  the  echoes  of  jukebox  tunes 
from  the  1950s  when  teenagers  ogled 
and  winked  at  each  other  over  the  rims 
of  their  cherry  sodas.  Even  today  at  the 
Woolworth  lunch  counter  sit  elderly 
women  whose  very  demeanor — cardi- 
Igan  sweaters,  black 
handbags,  and  careful 
coifs — harks  back  to  a 
time  when  Americans 
(innocently  gulped  cof- 
fee with  every  meal: 
hamburger  with  fries 
and    coffee;  grilled 
cheese    and  coffee; 
smeatloaf  with  mashed 
potatoes  and  coffee. 

Yet  all  these  treas- 
ures— the  pervasive, 
sickening  smell  of 
sweetened  butter  and 
,  waitresses  who  call  you 
'honey" — persist  not 
from  design  but  acci- 

Hamburqer  and  chips  wilh  a  smile  will  soon  become  a  thinq  of  the  ^ent/  me  evidence  of 
past  at  the  largest  Woolworth  in  the  world.  .  slowness  to  change  that 


nee  upon  a  time  it  was  a  place 
where  you  could  indulge  your 
innermost  Hollywood  fanta- 
sies— pausing  as  fancy  struck  you  to 
don  wigs  of  waist-long  Rapunzel  locks 
or  electric  blue  thistle  heads  before  the 
smiling,  impenetrable  amusement  of 
the  red -smocked  clerks. 

On  a  more  mundane  whim,  you 
might  have  rushed  in  for  cotton  balls 
and  ended  up  lingering  over  black  lip- 
stick, patterned  stockings  a  fraction  of 
the  price  at  Mac/s,  or  a  flaming-red 
Merry  Widow  trimmed  with  black  lace 
that's  flimsy  enough  to  discard  in  a 
drawer  after  a  single  prance  around  the 
bedroom  in  a  hysterical  fit  of  giggles. 

This  was  all  part  of  the  fun  of- shop- 
ping at  the  huge  Woolworth  store  at 
Powell  and  Market  streets  before  man- 
agement decided  to  close  the  store  for 
renovation. 

Come  April  18,  the  flagship  "Wool- 
ies" — touted  as  the  largest  Woolworth 
store  in  the  world — that  anchors  the 
Powell  Street  cable  car  turnaround,  will 
close  its  doors,  reopening  only  in  the 
basement  level  minus  many  of  the  fea- 
tures that  have  made  it  the  mother  of  all 
Woolworths. 
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After  April  18,  Woolworth's  all-American 
lunch  counter  will  no  longer  serve  as  an 
eating  and  meeting  place  for  S.  F.  residents. 

For  regulars,  the  biggest  loss  will  be 
the  lunch  counter — unnoticed  by  most 
downtowners  who  cruise  through  the 
aisles  of  shaving  cream  and  batteries — 
but  for  decades  an  oasis  of  friendly 
gossip  for  central  city  residents  who 
stop  in  to  pass  the  time  of  day. 

On  a  recent  weekday  noon,  half  the 
seats  were  taken  at  the  snaking  counter- 
top,  patrons  perched  on  stools  near  the 
glass  cases  of  pie  slices.  The  customers' 
camaraderie  has  them  sit  close  together 
rather  than  apart  from  one  another  like 
at  other  lunch  counters  all  across  the 
city. 

"Jim"  has  been  coming  to  the 
Woolworth  "Cable  Car  Shop"  for  cof- 
fee or  a  hamburger  since  the  late  1970s. 

According  to  what  Jim  says  he  hears 
around  the  lunch  counter,  the  store  has 
lost  its  lease  and  the  owner  of  the  build- 
ing wants  to  rebuild,  adding  wheel- 
chair accessibility  and  completely  reno- 
vating the  beaux  arts  building  that  sits 
over  the  northe?st  end  of  the  Powell 


is  anathema  to  those  who  shudder  at 
signs  of  decay  including,  predictably, 
the  Woolworth  Corporation  itself. 

Tired  of  the  attention  its  closings 
have  received,  the  company  now  re- 
fuses interviews  and  photographs  in  its 
stores,  calling  them  "too  disruptive  to 
the  customers,"  according  to  an  assis- 
tant to  the  vice  president  of  public  af- 
fairs at  their  New  York  headquarters. 

In  the  Market  Street  store,  however, 
customers  appear  ready  to  volunteer 
their  opinions  unsolicited. 

A  white-haired  woman  finishing  her 
coffee  and  pie  at  the  lunch  counter 
remarked  that  the  "storewide  40  per- 
cent off  sale"  that  has  run  a  month  or 
more  had  coincided  with  a  sudden  rise 
of  store  prices. 

"They're  trying  to  fool  the  public," 
she  said.  "See  these  shoes  I  have  on? 
They  used  to  be — what? — three  or  four 
dollars,  and  you  know  what  they  are 
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Frank  Talk 


by  Frank  Salet 

An  Open  Letter  to  Mayor  Frank  Jordan,  City  Officials,  and  Tenderloin  Residents 

Honorable  Mayor  Frank  Jordan,  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  elected 
and  concerned  city  officials — and  my  neighbors: 
We  need  a  prompt  and  responsive  public  hearing  on  Hastings 
College  of  the  Law's  development  and  use  of  its  Tenderloin  properties. 

The  North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition  called  for  a  demonstration  on 
March  13,  citing  the  following: 

"On  March  13,  the  Hastings  Board  is  planning  to  ratify  an  agreement  with 
Lincoln  Properties  concerning  the  development  of  Hastings-owned  land  in 
the  Tenderloin.  Lincoln  is  a  developer  of  high-rise  office  buildings  and  upscale 
housing.  In  San  Francisco,  Lincoln  has  developed  100  Spear  St.,  455  Market  St., 
222  Kearny  St.,  33  New  Montgomery  St.,  and  the  St.  Francis  Place  Apartments 
at  Third  and  Folsom  streets. 

"For  more  than  10  years,  the  Hastings  Board  has  abandoned  perfectly  good 
housing  on  its  properties,  made  life  difficult  in  remaining  buildings,  and 
refused  to  talk  to  concerned  people  about  (their  properties)  near  the  heart  of 
our  community. 

"No  agreement  with  Lincoln  or  any  other  developer  is  acceptable  to  the 
Tenderloin  without  community  input,  and  without  a  commitment  to  afford- 
able housing." 

I  ask  the  officials  in  City  Hall  to  use  the  authorities  of  their  offices  to  hold 
a  public  airing  of  the  very  legitimate  concerns  expressed  by  the  coalition  and 
by  my  neighbors  concerning  the  development  plans  of  Hastings.  I  am  express- 
ing a  widespread  feeling  of  despair  when  I  ask  you  what  will  become  of  the 
people  who  reside  and  work  in  the  Tenderloin,  the  people  who  own  and 
operate  the  small  businesses  of  this  neighborhood,  who  would  be  forced  out 
by  profit-driven  developers.  They  would  lose  everything — their  housing  and 
their  ability  to  earn  a  living. 

A  meeting  between  City  Hall,  Hastings,  and  the  community  is  a  must. 

I  am  asking  that  all  Tenderloin  residents  contact  the  North  of  Market  Plan- 
ning Coalition  at  295  Eddy  St.,  474-2164  and  get  involved  in  this  vital  issue. 


charging?  Seven  ninety-eight." 

With  discount  stores  leaving  expen- 
sive downtown  locations  behind,  how 
can  inner-city  residents  without  trans- 
portation go  to  the  suburban  malls  where 
the  K-Marts,  Targets,  and  Pay  less  stores 
have  moved? 

Today,  Market  Street  merchants 
complain  of  street  people  hanging  out  at 
the  Powell  Cable  Car  Turnaround  and 
the  continuing  presence  of  what  Jim 
calls  "the  doorway  people."  Elderly 
people  shuffle  through  the  Woolworth 


aisles,  unnoticed  like  frail  ghosts,  clutch- 
ing their  pension  checks  and  hesitating 
before  the  shrinking  value  of  the  dollar. 

The  candy  bins  stand  empty  while 
the  49ers  shirts  and  cable  car  ashtrays — 
unique  to  the  store's  location — arc  going 
fast.  As  for  the  rest,  it  is  not  clear  who 
will  buy  the  cartons  of  faux  pearls  and 
plastic  earrings — especially  at  these 
prices — or  whether  hair  nets,  press-on 
fingernails,  vinyl  briefcases,  and  sickly 
parakeets  will  make  it  out  the  door  be- 
fore the  wreckers  arrive. 


SHARP 


We  are  looking  for  people  who 
were  in  the  SHARP  study  last  year. 
If  you  were  in  any  of  the  clinics 
listed  below  and  participated  in  the 

SHARP  study,  please  call  us  to 
schedule  your  follow-up  interview. 
Reimbursement  provided. 

*  Bayview  Hunter's  Point  Center  for  Problem  Drinkers 

*  Haight  Ashbury  Alcohol  Treatment  Services 

*  Redwood  Recovery  Center 

*  Tom  Smith  Substance  Abuse  Treatment  Counseling  Center 

*  Counseling  Services  for  Drinking  Drivers 

*  Latino  Family  Alcoholism  Counseling  Center 

CALL  US  AT 
597-9308 
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Khmer  Journalist  Cautious 
About  Cambodia's  Future 


by  Sara  Colm 

PHNOM  PENH,  Cambodia— Khieu 
Kanharith,  41,  was  the  liberal  editor  of  the 
official  Kampuchea  weekly  newspaper 
until  he  was  fired  in  June  1990  for  running 
articles  critical  of  government  corruption. 
His  dismissal,  however,  did  not  prevent 
Kanharith  from  being  given  a  government 
post  at  the  Kampuchea  United  Front  for 
National  Construction  and  Defense.  He 
was  also  recently  named  a  senior  advisor  to 
Hun  Sen,  prime  minister  of  Cambodia. 

The  following  interview  was  conducted 
by  The  Tenderloin  Times  in  February 
1992  shortly  after  the  assassination  of  out- 
spoken government  official  Tea  Bun  Long 
and  the  attempted  assassination  of 
Cambodia's  leading  political  dissident  Ung 
Phan. 

In  the  spring  of  1990 — just  following 
Kanharith 's  dismissal  from  Kampuchea — 
Phan  and  six  other  government  officials 
were  imprisoned  for  1 7  months  for  attempt- 
ing to  organize  a  democratic  opposition 
party.  The  prisoners  were  released  last 
October  as  part  of  the  Paris  Peace  Accords 
signed  by  all  four  of  the  warring  factions  in 
Cambodia. 


servatives]  destroyed  most  of  the  credi- 
bility created  by  the  Hun  Sen  govern- 
ment. 

TT:  Why  did  you  lose  your  job  as 
editor  of  Kampuchea? 

KK:  When  1  was  sacked,  they  said  it 
was  for  criticizing  corruption.  My  sack- 
ing was  like  a  warning  shot  that  every 
journalist  and  newspaper  should  not 
go  so  far.  Even  in  parliament  now  the 
members  have  become  more  cautious 
and  do  not  talk  so  openly. 

TT:  Was  there  any  connection  be- 
tween you  and  Ung  Phan,  who  was 
arrested  around  the  time  that  you  were 
fired  from  Kampuchea? 

KK:  [The government!  thought  there 
was  some  sort  of  connection.  After  ( Ung 
Phan  and  six  other  prisoners)  were  re- 
leased they  told  me  when  they  were 
interrogated  two  names  always  came 
up:  former  Minister  of  Culture  Chheng 
Pong  and  me.  They  were  asked  over 
and  over  again  how  long  they  had 
known  me,  what  we  talked  about,  etc. 
Perhaps  they  thought  I  masterminded 
the  creation  of  the  new  political  party, 
or  I  knew  about  it  and  didn't  report  it  to 
the  authorities. 


A  strong  free  press  in  Cambodia  would  be  a  check  to 
the  abuse  of  power  and  guarantee  human  rights  and  the 
democratization  of  the  nation.  Democracy  is  a  process — 
you  cannot  implement  it  all  of  a  sudden  simply 
by  holding  an  election  or  two. 

-Khieu  Kanharith 


Tenderloin  Times:  Since  September 
1989,  when  the  Vietnamese  military 
withdrew  from  Cambodia,  the  country 
has  gone  through  many  changes.  At 
that  time,  it  seemed  Hun  Sen  was  trying 
to  institute  political  reforms  and  allow 
private  enterprise.  Corruption  was 
clearly  a  growing  problem  and  many 
people  feared  publicly  criticizing  the 
government.  What  other  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  last  two  years? 

Khieu  Kanharith:  Since  1990  there 
have  been  many  changes  but  in  a  bad 
direction.  The  conservative  group  took 
Ung  Phan's  1  imprisonment  for  demo- 
cratic organizing  in  1990]  to  wipe  out 
most  of  the  liberal  people.  Conserva- 
tives support  economic  reform  because 
they  can  benefit  from  it.  But  they  tight- 
ened their  grip  on  the  political  process 
and  appointed  and  promoted  people  to 
the  government  from  their  group.  Be- 
fore, the  government  stressed  compe- 
tence in  appointing  people.  The  [con- 


TT:  Were  you  involved  with  Ung 
Phan's  opposition  party? 

KK:  They  started  planning  the  party 
in  January  and  February  of  1990. 1  was 
in  Sweden  and  the  USSR  at  the  time.  I 
met  some  of  the  members  in  April  [1 990] 
and  they  asked  my  advice.  I  told  them 
to  be  patient — in  1990  the  political  proc- 
ess was  not  so  clear.  But  they  had  al- 
ready drafted  their  platform  and  were 
ready  to  go. 

But  even  if  I  did  know  beforehand  I 
could  not  make  a  report  to  the  authori- 
ties because  [the  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition party]  arc  my  friends. 

TT:  With  the  assassination  of  Tea 
Bun  Long  and  the  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Ung  Phan,  do  you  think  Ung  Phan's 
opposition  party — or  any  dissident 
voice  in  the  country — is  silenced  for 
now  in  Cambodia? 

KK:  I  met  with  Ung  Phan  two  days 
ago.  He  still  wants  to  carry  on.  He  said 
he  already  submitted  a  request  to  start 


Journalist/Diplomat  Visits 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area 


by  Chandara  Ny 

Khieu  Kanharith,a  senior  adviser 
to  Cambodia's  Hun  Sen  Gov- 
ernment, traveled  to  the  Bay 
Area  as  part  of  a  whirlwind  United 
States  tour  last  month. 

Kanharith,  who  was  the  editor  of  the 
liberal  newspaper  Kampuchea  weekly 
before  he  was  fired  by  the  government 
he  now  works  for,  sat  beside  16  of  his 
countrymen  March  6  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Cambodiana  restaurant  in  Berkeley, 
briefing  them  on  the  future  of  Cambo- 
dia. 

"We  have  two  problems,"  said  Kan- 
harith of  the  Cambodian  government. 
"The  first  problem  is  how  to  keepand  to 
preserve  the  stability  in  the  country 
until  the  elections  in  1993,  and  the  sec- 
ond problem  is  we  need  the  money  to 
fund  our  repatriation  program." 

Kanharith  also  issued  an  ominous 
prcd  ic  tion.  "If  the  Khmer  Rouge  cannot 
have  their  desirable  results  from  the 
elections,  we  know  they  will  pick  up 
arms  again,"  he  said. 

Kanharith  anticipated  not  only  a  fi- 
nancial drain  of  the  repatriation  pro- 
gram but  also  potential  conflicts  be- 
tween residents  and  the  influx  of  re- 


turning Cambodians. 

Despite  his  role  in  the  current  gov- 
ernment, Kanharith  responded  to  a 
question  about  his  political  leanings, 
with  only,  "My  position  is  a  practical 
one,  I  am  interested  to  see  the  end  of  the 
war  and  I  will  do  what  it  takes  to  see 
peace  return  to  Cambodia." 

Kanharith  characterized  his  visit  to 
the  United  States  as  an  educational 
mission. 

"The  Cambodians  in  the  United 
States  are  very  patriotic,  but  they  do  not 
have  enough  knowledge  of  the  reality 
of  the  current  situation  in  Cambodia 
and  my  purpose  in  coming  here  is  to 
inform  them,"  said  Kanharith. 

Kanharith  also  traveled  to  Chicago 
and  Rhode  Island,  and  to  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  where  he  attended  a  conference 
at  Yale  University  on  the  future  of 
Cambodia. 

"I  see  some  good  signs.  When  I  was 
at  Yale,  I  met  people  from  different 
political  parties  who  came  to  me  and 
we  were  able  to  discuss  things,"  said 
Kanharith.  "It  does  not  matter  what 
parties  we  each  belong  to  or  what  we 
believe.  As  Cambodians,  we  must  sit 
down  and  talk  or  shake  hands  after  a 
strong  debate." 


Pholo:  Doug  Niven 

Cambodian  Journalist  Khieu  Kanharith  visited  the  Bay  Area  last  month  in  his  current  role  as 
a  senior  adviser  to  the  Hun  Sen  government  in  Phnom  Penh. 


a  new  party  and  has  already  rented  a 
house  to  use  as  an  office.  They  plan  to 
start  a  newspaper. 

TT:  Will  you  help  produce  that  news- 
paper— or  could  that  jeopardize  your 
current  job  and  personal  safety? 

KK:  Ung  Phan  is  my  friend.  We 
used  to  share  the  same  ideas.  I  think  I 
can  write  [for  his  newspaper]  but  I 
must  know  my  limit.  I  cannot  attack 
[corruption]  too  much,  otherwise  an 
"accident"  might  happen. 

TT:  Are  members  of  Ung  Phan's 
party  fearful  of  going  public  at  this 
time? 

KK:  Some  arc  in  hiding,  some  want 
to  leave  the  country.  But  some  want  to 
carry  on. 

TT:  What  is  the  status  of  the  human 
rights  association  formed  by  Khmer  in 
Phnom  Penh  in  January  1992? 

KK:  The  human  rights  association  is 
not  a  political  group.  They  want  to  play 
a  watchdog  role  in  the  process.  I  am  not 
in  that  group — if  I  were  it  would  be 
considered  a  political  group.  I  act  as 
their  legal  adviser.  But  after  [Tea  Bun 
Long's  assassination  and  the  attempt 
on  Ung  Phan]  they  should  have  issued 
a  statement,  but  they  did  not.  They  are 
scared  and  very  vulnerable. 

TT:  What  are  the  prospects  for  de- 
mocracy in  Cambodia  today? 

KK:  Gloomy.  It  depends  on  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  factions  to  agree  on  the 
Paris  Accords  and  on  the  future  role  of 
the  press  in  Cambodian  society. 

TT:  Do  you  think  the  United  Na- 
tions presence  should  remain  in  Cam- 
bodia following  the  elections? 

KK:  Peace  is  still  fragile  in  Cambo- 
dia. It  is  best  that  the  U.N.  Transitional 
Authority  stay  in  Cambodia  after  the 
elections — but  not  at  the  same  size. 
After  the  elections,  the  priority  must  be 


get  the  U.N.  functioning  and  Cambodia 
itself  hardly  gets  anything  for  recon- 
struction. Cambodia's  capacity  to  ab- 
sorb foreign  investment  at  this  time  is 
only  $2  million  to  $3  million  a  year. 
There  must  be  an  emphasis  on  training 
the  trainer — otherwise  this  money  will 
be  wasted. 

TT:  What  role  can  a  free  press  play  in 
the  Cambodian  peace  process? 

KK:  A  strong  press  would  be  [a  check 
and  balance]  to  the  abuse  of  power  and 
guarantee  human  rights  and  the  democ- 
ratization of  the  nation.  Democracy  is  a 
process — you  cannot  implement  it  all  of 
a  sudden  simply  by  holding  an  election 
or  two.  Real  democracy  is  rare  in  Asia. 
Minimally,  people  should  be  able  to 
complain  about  the  abuse  of  power  and 
corruption. 

TT:  How  well  is  the  Supreme  Na- 
tional Council  working  as  a  body,  and 
do  you  think  Prince  Sihanouk — former 
patriarch  of  the  country — will  be  able  to 
play  a  neutral  role  as  leader  of  the  coun- 
cil? 

KK:  The  SNC  could  work  effec- 
tively— it  depends  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  U.N.  control.  Sihanouk  could  in- 
fluence the  whole  process  if  he  stays 
neutral  and  tries  to  be  a  bridge  between 
the  four  factions.  As  to  whether  Siha- 
nouk will  stay  neutral — you  can  predict 
the  rain,  but  not  Sihanouk. 


Studios  &  1  BDRMS 

E.O.P  Housing  for  Seniors  and 
Disabled  with  Sec.  8  qualifications. 

♦  Meal  and  Recreation 
Programs  Available 

APPLY  NOW! 

fMarCton  fManor 

240  Jones  Street 


reconstruction.  It  is  ironic  that  they  are 
spending  $1  billion  to  $2  billion  just  to      •  885-0361 
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Itnderloin  fining  Quide 


AMERICAN 


Family  Inn  -  505  Jones  St.  This  res- 
taurant really  lives  up  to  its  name.  A 
hearty  full  course  meal  includes  hefty 
portions  of  homemade  soup,  salad, 
bread,  a  main  entree,  potatoes  or  rice, 
vegetables,  dessert,  and  coffee  or  tea, 
for  only  $4.25.  Breakfast  is  served  all 
day,  and  sandwiches  are  made  to  or- 
der. Price  range:  $1.25-$4.25.  Open 
Mon.-Sat.,  7  a.m. -6  p.m.  771-5995. 

•*  Ml  listings  are  paid  advertisements 


CHINESE 


Vientiane  Restaurant -250 Golden 
Gate  Ave.  Serves  Chinese  and  Thai 
food  featuring  Kung  Pao  chicken, 
Mongolian  beef,  and  Kung  Pao  shrimp. 
Daily  lunch  specials:  $3.95.  Price  range: 
$3.50-$5.75.  Open  7  days,  9  a.m. -9 
p.m.  776-8780. 

Cam  Hung  Restaurant  -  294  Turk 
St.  Serves  soups,  chow  meins,  fried  rice 
and  a  variety  of  meat  and  vegetarian 
dishes.  Daily  lunch  specials  $3.50. 
Price  range:  $2.95-$6.75.  Delivery 
available.  Open  7  days,  10  a.m. -9  p.m. 
441-2608. 


FAMILY  INN 
COFFEE  SHOP 


505  Jones  (near  O'Farrell),  771-5995 
Open  Monday  -  Saturday,  7am  -  6pm 
Breakfast  (all  day),  Lunch  &  Dinner 


Daily  Specials  for 
only  $4.25  +  tax  includes: 

*  Soup  and  Salad 

*  Bread 

*  Main  Entree 

*  Potatoes  or  Rice 

*  Vegetable 

*  Dessert 

*  Coffee  or  Tea 


Communication  Technologies 


Now  accepting  applications  for 
Survey  Research 
Telephone  Interviewers 

Applicants  must  be  precise  and  detail 
oriented.  Pan  Time,  Flexible  hours. 
Evening  and  weekend  work  required. 
Some  daytime  hours  available.  $7Vhr. 

(415)  951-3921 

M-F  10  a.m-4p.m. 


Attention  Churches! 


If  you  had  a  guaranteed  plan 
that  woula  eliminate  the 
need  for  you  to  seek  dona- 
tions from  your  church 
members,  wouldn't  you  be 
interested? 

We  believe  you  will  be.  To 
find  out  about  this  life-time 
opportunity  please  feel  free 
to  call. 

AMENEX  Insurance 
(415)  391-4491 


Gay  and 

Lesbian 

Alternative 

Dispute 

Resolution 

Service 


^^^RESO 


SI  KMC  K 


Community  mediation  servicesof. 
by.  and  for  the  Lesbian  and  Gay 
communities,  providing  a  neutral, 
non-adversarial  approach  to 
resolving  disputes. 

Types  of  disputes  well  suited  for 
mediation  Include: 

•  Family  conflicts 

•  AIDS-related  matters 

•  Landlord-tenant  matters 

•  And  more 

■  Call  (415)  552-4135  ■ 

Services  are  at  no  cost, 
with  a  suggested  donation. 


r 


WHITEHALL  APARTMENTS 


Studios  from  $275  to  $400 
Utilities  included 


*  Kitchenettes 

♦  Laundry  Facilities 

♦  24-hour  Front  Desk 

*  On-site  Maintenance  Staff 


V 


351  Turk  Street 

San  Francisco 
(415)885-3343 


Handicapped  Units  Available 

Showings 

Monday  3  pm  -  7  pm 
Tues.-Fri.  1 1 :30  am  -  4:30  pm 


VIETNAMESE 


Rose  Vietnamese  Restaurant 

791  O'Farrell  St.  Specializes  in  fresh 
seafood  (crab,  lobster,  and  fish).  Other 
specialties  include  beef  cooked  seven 
ways,  hot  and  sour  fish  or  shrimp  soup, 
chow  mein,  chow  fun,  and  beef  or 
seafood  noodle  soups.  Price  range: 
$3.75-$8.95.  Open  7  days,  1 1  a.m.-10 
p.m.  441-5635. 

Due  Ky  Restaurant  -  491  Ellis  St. 
A  top  vote-getter  in  the  1989  Tender- 
loin Times  restaurant  contest.  Items  in- 
clude catfish  hot  &  sour  soup,  seafood 
fire  pot,  and  barbecued  pork  over  rice. 
Price  range:  $3-$4.75.  Open  7  days.  9 
a.m.-9  p.m.  928-5188. 


VIETNAMESE 
RESTAURANT 

791  O'FARRELL 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
(415)  441-5635 


Kopens  Ice  Cream 

©  Sundaes 
©  Malts 

©  Banana  Splits 
©  Cones 

©  Root  Beer  Floats 
©  Shakes 
We  make  our  own  ice  cream  daily! 

455  Ellis  Street  between  Jones  and  Leavenworth 
Open  everyday 


Oifc  Ky  Restaurant 


We  serve  all  kinds  of  Chinese  and 
Vietnamese  foods  such  as: 

•  Seafood  rice  noodle  soup  or  seafood  egg  noodle  soup 

•  Egg  mixed,  shredded  &  BBQ  pork  over  rice 

•  Imperial  Roll  &  BBQ  pork  with  rice  noodle 

•  Sauteed  prawn  with  pepper  and  salt 

•  Combination  chow  fun  or  chow  mein 

•  Sauteed  catfish  cooked  in  clay  pot 

•  Catfish  hot  &  sour  soup  •  Shrimp  &  jellyfish  salad 

•  Seafood  fire  pot  •  Chicken  salad 

Nha  hang  chung  toi  co  nhieu 
mon  an  Hoa  va  Vi6t  nhu: 

•  Hu  tilu  hay  mi  seafood 


•  Lau  seafood 


•  Hu  tieu  hay  mi  xao  thap  cam 

•  Canh  chua  ca  being  lao 

•  Ca  kho  to 

•  Tom  rang  mu'8i 


•  Com  xudn  bi  cha 

•  Bun  cha  gio  thit  nildng 

•  G&i  sila  torn 


•  Goi  ga  xe  phay 


in  %4    La        t  iy 

•Fjtjswf  if  SmnfuiGiiFijsfdvid    •tjtumf  u  vswiriiiRjtiMtfiQ 

•  nJl6ltinmtilU9Jlriitfj)i5 

•suwn  ttjdjs  stMuiBitinuiti 


491  ELLIS  STREET' 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


*s    <J     Li  ca 

ttnwtiis  sis  mitnstiitStn 

Open  Daily:  9100  a.m.-9:00  p.m. 

(415)  928-5188 


FVENTS  &  ARTS 
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calendar 


compiled  by  Sasha  Ruda 

Wednesday,  April  1: 
Luggage  Art:  Silver  gelatin  prints  by  Ken 
Pate  and  acrylic  paintings  by  Santiago 
Gino  Gervasi  at  the  Luggage  Store,  1007 
Market  St.  Reception  April  5.  2  p.m.  Also  a 
flagpole  installation  by  Phillip  Ross.  Call 
255-5971  for  info.  Free. 

Friday,  April  3: 

Chess  Clubbing:  Children's  Chess  Club 
meets  for  chess,  checkers,  Chinese. 
Vietnamese,  Japanese,  and  Korean 
chess.  Children's  Room,  Main  Library, 
Larkm  and  McAllister  sts..  3  p.m.  Free. 

Saturday,  April  4: 
Auto  Mechanics:  UCSF  Women's 
Resource  Center's  "Under  the  Hood 
Again:  Car  Care  and  Safety  Workshop  for 
Women."  Ellis  Brooks  Chevrolet,  1395 
Van  Ness  Ave..  9  a.m. -1:30  p.m.  Fee:  $20 
per  person,  no  one  turned  away  for  lack  of 
funds.  Limit  25  persons.  For  pre- 
registration  info  call  476-5836. 
Signing  Stories:  "A  Story  to  See  &  Hear 
in  American  Sign  Language  &  English" 
with  Marti  Goddard.  Lurie  Room,  Mam 
Library.  Larkin  and  McAllister  sts.,  2  p.m. 
Free. 


Monday,  April  6: 

Airport  Art:  Mount  Zion/UCSF  Art  for 
Recovery  Program's  art  exhibit  of  work  by 
children  and  adults  with  cancer  or  AIDS  at 
San  Francisco  International  Airport's 
United  Airlines  Terminal,  Gates  68.  69,  74, 
and  75,  through  May  18.  Free. 
Women  Write:  GLOE  Women's  Writers 
Workshop  meets  at  1853  Market  St..  6 
p.m.  Also  meets  on  Monday.  April  20. 
Free. 

509  Poets:  Poetry  and  prose  readings  by 
Tenderloin  writers,  509  Cultural  Center, 
509  Ellis  St.,  7  p.m.  For  info  call  776- 
2102.  Free. 

Tuesday,  April  7: 

Reading  at  Library:  ACT  students  read 
from  Reading  Rooms  in  celebration  of 
American  public  libraries.  Lurie  Room, 
Main  Library,  Larkin  and  McAllister  sts.,  7 
p.m.  Free. 

Wednesday,  April  8: 
Support  Group:  GLOE  Support  Group  for 
Older  Lesbians,  1853  Market  St..  noon. 
Bring  bag  lunch.  Also  meets  Wednesday, 
April  22.  Free. 

Writers  Group:  Supportive  and  safe 
environment  to  work  on  your  creative 
writing  at  Tenderloin  Writers  Workshop, 
146  Leavenworth  St..  7  p.m.  For  info  call 
776-2102.  Free. 


Two  TL  Poets  Record  Sounds 
&  Rhythms  of  the  Street 


by  Dan  Field 

It's  almost  3  a.m.,  and  Phoebe  Kret- 
schmer  is  tossing  and  turning  in 
her  bed. 

Instead  of  lying  still  and  hoping  that 
sleep  will  come,  she  goes  to  the  win- 
dow of  her  third-story  apartment  win- 
dow overlooking  the  corner  of  Leaven- 
worth and  Eddy  streets. 

Below,  under  the  dim  streetlight,  two 
young  women  pace  in  front  of  an  all- 
night  store.  One,  she  notes,  is  dressed 
in  a  short  black  miniskirt  and  a  red 
blouse;  the  other  is  in  beige  slacks  and 
high  heels. 

A  beat-up  Buick  Skylark  pulls  up  in 
front  of  the  store.  Kretschmer  watches 
as  the  women  approach  the  car.  She 
smiles  as  the  women  lean  down  to  the 
open  car  window  and  talk  with  the 
driver  ("sisters  in  the  dark"  Kretsch- 
mer later  refers  to  them  in  a  poem). 

In  the  wee  hours  a  day  later  Kretsch- 
mer wakes  up  again.  This  time,  94- 
year-old  Kretschmcrgoes  to  her  kitchen 
table  where  she  has  a  pad  of  paper  and 
a  pen.  She  scribbles  a  poem  based  on 
what  she  saw  the  previous  sleepless 
night,  then  she  returns  to  bed. 

The  poem  "The  Prostitute,"  is  one  of 
31  pieces  written  by  five  poets — all 


The 


$094 

Cultural  Center 


presents 


1st  'MoinUiti  of  the  month 


Poetry  Readings 

"Report  Prom  The  Streets" 
5-7  p.m. 
Hospitality  House  Featured  Poet 
7:30  p.m. 


2nd  Monday  of  the  month* 


Olear  Thinking",  discussion 
)up  hosted  by  philosopher, 
ithony  A.  Aiya-Oba-8  p.m. 


3rd  'Monday  oj  the  month 


senior  citizens — included  in  a  booklet 
titled  Sisters  in  the  Dark  published  last 
year  by  the  North  of  Market  Senior 
Services. 

Kretschmer  remembers  being  intro- 
duced to  poetry  by  her  mother  who 
would  read  Walt  Whitman  and  James 
Whitecomb  Riley  to  her  and  her  sisters, 
as  they  took  turns  brushing  their 
mother's  hair.  By  contrast,  another  of 
the  publication's  poets,  LaFloyd 
Johnson,  began  his  passion  for  poetry  in 
the  sterile  room  of  an  Ohio  veteran's 
hospital  where  he  was  being  treated  for 
depression. 

Johnson  says  he  did  not  set  out  to 
write  a  poem,  only  to  get  all  the  anger  he 
felt  out  of  his  system. 

"I  just  wanted  to  sit  down  at  the  table 
and  put  down  all  my  hate  on  a  piece  of 
paper,"  Johnson  says.  "Before  I  knew  it, 
it  developed  into  a  poem,  and  then  into 
another  one.  So,  I  snowed  what  I  wrote 
to  the  nurse,  and  she  said  I  had  a  gift." 

Up  to  this  time,  Johnson  recalls,  his 
only  writing  was  an  occasional  post- 
card home  during  his  time  overseas  in 
the  World  War  II.  His  schooling  at 
Chicago's  Sherwood  School  for  'T>ad 
boys,"  as  he  ironically  refers  to  it,  nei- 
ther emphasized  the  read  ing  of  the  great 
poets  nor  writing.  The  institution's  pri- 
mary objective  was  to  instill  discipline 
and  its  main  teaching  tool,  a  large 
wooden  paddle  was  he  recalls. 

Johnson  says  his  "real  education" 
took  place  on  the  streets,  and  despite  the 
efforts  of  his  parents  and  strict  reform 
school  disciplinarians,  he  only  learned 
what  he  wanted  to  learn,  not  what  he 
needed  to  learn. 

So  when  he  first  wrote  poetry  at  the 
Veteran's  Administration,  he  asked 
nurses  to  helphirhadd  punctuation  and 
separate  sentences  into  stanzas. 

It  wasn't  until  what  he  calls  his  "paid 
vacation"  at  a  New  York  state  peniten- 
tiary for  "jostling — sometimes  on  a 
subway  it  gets  so  crowded  that  you 
forget  your  pocket  for  someone  else's," 


509  Film  Society 

film  to  be  announced— 8 


'Event  Tuesday  III 


p.m. 


0  r  e  n  Hike 

music,  poetry,  comedy, etc. 
sign-ups  7:30,  show  at  8  p.m. 


Other  events  and  happeninqs 


Call  346-1308  to  find  out 

509  Ellis  St.  SF 

(Between  Leavenworth  &  Hyde) 


LowvDiscount  Prices! 

Complete  Selection  ol 
Artist  Materials 

•  Fine  Art 
Graphic  Supplies  •  Furniture 

San  Francisco  Oakland 

812  Mission        5301  Broadway 

al  Fourth  St  at  Collage 

777-ARTS  658  ARTS 

FAX  777-1877        FAX  658-8409 

Open  7  Days  A  Week 

Moa  thru  Rl  9  to  7.  Sal  WOS0O.  Sun.  114 


Thursday,  April  9: 

Men  Friends:  Men's  Friendship  Group 
meets,  71 1  Eddy  St..  2:45  p.m.  Also 
meets  Thursday,  April  23.  Free. 
Garden  of  Eden:  "Garden  of  Eden:  Wild 
California"  film  screened  at  Lurie  Room, 
Main  Library,  Larkin  and  McAllister  sts.. 
noon.  Free. 

Friday,  April  10: 

"New  Beginnings":  Opening  reception 
for  an  exhibit  of  Hospitality  House  artists 
at  Lee  &  Lees  Contemporary  Art  Gallery, 
347  Hayes  St.  Will  run  until  April  10. 
Reception:  7  p.m. -10  p.m.  Free. 

Sunday,  April  12: 

TL  Walking:  Fifth  Annual  Tenderloin 
Walkathon— "Walk  for  Tenderloin  Kids"— 
Larkin  and  Fulton  sts.,  11  a.m.  Street  fair 
to  follow  at  2  p.m.,  Ellis  Street  between 
Leavenworth  and  Hyde  sts.  Walk  for  the 
benefit  of  two  Tenderloin  children's 
organizations.  For  info  call  885-5929  or 
474-2400. 

Men's  Brunch:  GLOE  Potluck  Brunch  for 
Men  at  145  Guerrero  St.,  noon.  Bring  a 
dish  to  share.  Free. 

Monday,  April  13: 

Reading  &  Talking:  Reading/Talking 
Women  book  circle  and  potluck  supper  at 
77  Waller  St.  For  April  book  title  call  Pat  at 
626-7000.  Free. 

Wednesday,  April  15: 

Resume  Workshop:  "Make  It  Snappy! 

Revitalizing  Your  Resume"  workshop, 

UCSF  Women's  Resource  Center.  100 

Medical  Center  Way.  Room  N517,  noon. 

For  info  call  476-5836.  Fee:  $5.  no  one 

turned  away  for  lack  of  funds. 

Furry  Tales:  "Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit"  film 

screened,  Children's  Room,  Main  Library, 

Larkin  and  McAllister  sts..  10  and  11  a.m. 

Free. 

Music  Madness:  Merchants  of  the  New 
Bizarre,  Yah  Yah  Little  Man,  and  poet 
Kathleen  Wood  perform,  509  Cultural 
Center.  509  Ellis  St.,  8:30  p.m..  Free. 

Thursday,  April  16: 
Jungle  In  the  Library:  The  film  "Jungle" 
will  show  at  the  Lurie  Room.  Main  Library, 
Larkin  and  McAllister  sts..  noon.  Free. 

Friday,  April  17: 

Innovative  Housing:  Explore  innovative 
housing  possibilities  with  GLOE,  1853 


Market  St..  1  p.m.  Free. 
Chess  Tourney:  International  Chess 
Tournament  for  ages  6-18.  Players  must 
sign  up  by  Wed..  April  15.  Children's 
Room,  Main  Library,  Larkin  and  McAllister 
sts..  3  p.m.  Free. 

Saturday,  April  18: 

Safe  Sex:  "What  Mama  Didn't  Tell  You: 
Safe  Sex  Practices  for  the  African- 
American  Mother  Alone"  workshop.  UCSF 
Women's  Resource  Center,  100  Medical 
Center  Way.  Room  N51 7,10  a.m. -1  p.m. 
For  info  call  476-5836.  Fee:  $5,  no  one 
turned  away  for  lack  of  funds. 

Monday,  April  20: 

Brain  Movie:  Teddy  Weiler,  former 

neurochemist,  will  show  his  1976 

documentary  "The  Brain  Scientist"  at  the 

509  Cultural  Center.  509  Ellis  St..  8  p.m. 

Free. 

Wednesday,  April  22: 
Planet  In  Trouble:  The  film  "Help  Save 
the  Planet"  will  show  at  the  Lurie  Room, 
Main  Library.  Larkin  and  McAllister  sts., 
noon.  Free. 

Friday,  April  24: 

Quaking  at  the  Library:  "A  Slice  Through 
Time— Market  Street  1847-1992."  slide 
and  film  lecture,  including  the  1905  pre- 
earthquake  film  of  Market  Street,  Lurie 
Room,  Main  Library,  Larkin  and  McAllister 
sts..  noon.  Free. 

Saturday,  April  25: 
Pounding  Nails:  UCSF  Women's 
Resource  Center  Basic  Carpentry 
Workshop.  100  Medical  Center  Way. 
UCSF.  10  a.m. -4  p.m.  For  pre-registration 
info  call  476-5836.  Sliding  scale  fees:  $35- 
$55.  no  one  turned  away  for  lack  of  funds. 

Sunday,  April  26: 
Theater  in  Park:  Young  Audiences 
theater  troupe  presents  children's  play 
"Eliot  Fintushel  (Only  You)"  at  California 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Morrison 
Auditorium,  Golden  Gate  Park,  1  p.m.  For 
info  call  863-2549.  Free  after  normal 
museum  admission  fee. 

Thursday,  April  30: 

Puzzling  Climate:  The  film  "Climate 

Puzzle"  will  show  at  the  Lurie  Room,  Main 

Library.  Larkin  and  McAllister  sts.,  noon. 

Free. 


he  explains — that  he  began  to  catch  up 
on  all  the  education  he  missed  during 
his  childhood. 

Since  that  time,  he  has  been  writing 
on  a  regular  basis  even  when  he  had 
nowhere  to  live.  "I'd  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  collect  cans  for  a  meal  and  a  jug 
of  wine,"  Johnson  says  of  the  periods  in 
his  life  when  he  was  living  on  the  street. 
"But  no  matter  what  the  situation  was, 
before  that  wine,  I'd  always  go  to  the 
five-and-ten  to  get  a  legal  pad  and 
enough  pens,"  he  says. 

Johnson's  poetry  resonates  with  the 
sounds  of  the  street.  Sounds  that  echo 
not  only  through  the  Tenderloin,  where 
he  has  lived  the  last  four  years,  but  also 
through  the  streets  of  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, New  York,  and  Los  Angeles — 
other  places  he  has  lived. 

In  his  poem  "Sounds  of  the  Ghetto," 
he  records  the  sounds  of  a  mangy  rat 
scurrying  along  the  hall  and  the  shot- 
gun blast  which  interrupts  the  quiet  of 
the  night.  His  readers  hear  the  grating 
whine  of  an  uptight  junkie  trying  to 
pawn  a  stolen  TV  and  other  sounds 
which  have  made  the  68-year-old  poet 
jump  out  of  his  bed  in  fright. 

By  contrast,  Kretschmer  was  raised 
in  thesmall  town  of  Etna,  Calif.,  cradled 
by  the  Siskiyou  Mountains.  What  she 
describes  as  "the  pulsating  vitality  of 
life"  in  the  Tenderloin  inspired  her  to 
begin  writing  poetry  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  17  years  ago.  "I  don't  write 
about  moonlight  roses  and  all  that  kind 
of  stuff,"  Kretschmer  says.  "I  writeabout 
the  life  I  see  here  in  the  Tenderloin." 

As  a  young  woman,  Kretschmer 
worked  as  a  secretary  in  Boston  and 
Washington,  D.C.  During  World  War 
II,  she  travelled  to  Missouri  and  en- 
listed in  the  Women's  Army  Corps, 
which  trained  a  select  group  of  women 
for  noncombatant  duty  in  the  army. 

She  says  she  wrote  a  lot  then,  but  not 
poetry.  "When  I  had  to  make  a  decision, 
I'd  always  make  a  pro/con  list,"  she 


Serenity 

Here  beneath  the  tall  fir  tree 
far  from  the  asphalt  jungle 

I  contemplate  serenity 

far  from  its  daily  rumble! 

The  babbling  brook  beneath  my  feet 
makes  music  for  my  soul 

It  clears  my  thought  of  foul  deceit 
and  helps  me  reach  my  goal. 

The  snow-capped  mountains,  far  above, 
point  towards  God's  Great  Domain! 

Where  from  flow  treasures  of  His  Love 
which  few  can  see  too  plain. 

These  moments  I  shall  terasure  most 

no  matter  where  I  be 
These  moments  God  had  played  the  Host 

in  my  Serenity 

■LaFloyd  Johnson 
from  Sisters  In  the  Dark;  Poetry  by  Seniors 
of  the  Tenderloin 


says.  "And  whenever  I  saw  my  rela- 
tives, I'd  love  writing  what  I  thought 
about  them  when  I  came  home." 

Today,  Kretschmer  writes  a  handful 
of  poems  a  year.  Her  favorites  she  re- 
cites to  her  peers  at  the  North  of  Market 
Senior  Services. 

Kretschmer's  poems  cover  some  of 
the  same  terrain  as  Johnson's,  but  they 
tend  to  be  upbeat.  In  her  1980  poem 
'Tenderloin  Street,"  she  declares  "I  love 
my  street. /It  serves  us  well. /Its  chang- 
ing moods  to  see./The  street  on  which 
I  live  is  home,  and  where  I  want  to  be." 

She  wrote  these  lines  12  years  ago 
and  they  still  hold  true  today. 

"Li  vingon  Nob  Hill  is  not  the  kind  of 
life  I'd  want,"  Kretschmer  says,  al- 
though she  was  mugged  recently,  which 
makes  her  more  afraid  of  walking  on 
the  Tenderloin's  streets.  'To  live  in  a 
beautiful  apartment  with  drapes  hid- 
ing everything.  No,  I'd  rather  live  in  the 
Tenderloin.  It's  more  my  style." 
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Insa 

She  rides  the  tornado.  And  the  tornado  is  everywhere.  She  dances  in 
the  middle  of  freeways  singing  "Bombs  burst  in  the  air.  And  the  rockets  red 
glare  gives  proof  through  the  night  that  the  flag  is  still  flying.* 

Windows  break  and  she  is  there.  A  police  car  explodes  and  she  is  there. 
His  hair  flies  In  all  directions.  She  holds  a  flaming  sword. 

She  eats  red  peppers.  She  rubs  them  in  her  eyes.  She  spits  fire.  Balls  of 
electricity  fall  from  her  hands.  She  spits  blood. 

Crosses  sprout  from  the  ground  and  she  is  there.  Yellow  ribbons  flutter 
and  she  is  there.  She  sits  in  the  corner  and  fans  herself.  She  rubs  the  bones 
which  she  wears  around  her  neck.  She  sips  red  wine. 

She  lifts  the  bodies  from  the  ruins.  She  caresses  them  with  a  gentle 
breeze.  She  lifts  them  in  her  arms  and  carries  them  across  the  threshold. 


-Ethan  Davidson 

Untitled 

Consider 
the 

source 
of 

your  unhappiness 

Consider 

my  madness 

You  who  loved  me 

You  who  nurtured  me 

with  great 

expectations 

Consider 

my  failure 

as 

my  own 
-F.J.  Axon 


Monkey  Fingers 

Children 

adept  at  weaving  wool 

their  little  fingers 

the  skin  worn  pink 

an  array  of  colors 

images  on  carpets 

as  ancient  as  their  beautiful  land 

their  sad  eyes 

from  dawn  to  dusk 

an  American  plays  soccer  with  them 

then  improvises  showing  them  how 

to  dribble  the  ball 

and  circles  his  arms 

like  a  basketball  net  rim 

they  smile 

and  return  to  their  labor 
their  ages  only  six 

-Philip  Hackert 


The  Alabaster  Cup 

(for  Ken  Richardson  1948-1991) 

A  cup  of  ash. 
an  alabaster  cup 
with  an  ivory  inlaid  lid. 
not  flowers  but  designs- 
circles,  half-moons,  helices 
a  cup  dipped  in  the  bowl 

of  human  sand. 

the  ashes  of  a  man 

who  had  been  flesh 

and  hair  and  teeth  and  bones 

and  fingernails  and  tears 

and  piano  playing. 

Amazing. 

when  it's  all  burned  down, 
the  history  of  the  world 
in  one  grain  of  sand; 
his  ashes  in  my  hand. 


Untitled 

My  neighbor 
wears  blankets 
sandals,  safety  pin 
his  hair  and  beard 
are  spiral,  very  gray 
he  drinks  songs 
his  heart/a  well 
of  songs 

-Janice  King 


bone  meal  for  the  garden. 

I  might  have  kissed 
that  little  piece  once. 
I'll  kiss  it  again 
to  be  sure. 

That  bit  of  sparkle  in  my  palm 
might  have  once  been  his  eye; 

that  tiny  curve, 
his  hip  or  his  thigh. 
Ashes  now. 

Under  the  cypress  trees 

I  let  him  sift  through  my  fingers. 

Among  the  bamboo 

I  strew  his  remains. 

The  silt  that  clings  to  my  skin 

is  like  satin. 

In  an  alabaster  cup 

with  an  ivory  inlaid  lid, 

he  sits  nearby  on  the  mantle. 

-Sam  Ambler 


Untitled 

Petals  Falling 

Blossom  on  Bricks 

Cherry  White  on  poppy  Red 

-Shaun  Cassidy 


Muralist  Brings  Vision  of 
Recovery  to  Tenderloin 


by  Eric  Robertson 

Snakes,  doves,  monkeys,  and 
eagles  are  transforming  a  plain 
white  wall  in  the  Tenderloin  into 
a  work  of  art. 

"Escape  into  Grace,"  which  uses  these 
animal  symbols  to  depict  the  process  of 
recovery  from  substance  abuse,  will 
cover  a  1,500-square-foot  area  on  the 
side  of  the  Arlington  Hotel,  a  rehabilita- 
tion center  for  recovering  substance 
abusers  at  Leavenworth  and  Ellis  streets. 

According  to  Johanna  Poethig,  who 
designed  the  mural,  the  scene  repre- 
sents the  difficult  path  to  recovery.  A 


Beautification  Fund,  the  mural  project 
has  recruited  local  teenagers  to  do  the 
painting. 

Putting  aside  her  paintbrush,  Gia  Hy 
Chung,  15,  who  has  lived  in  the  Tender- 
loin for  the  last  12  years  since  leaving 
her  homeland  of  Vietnam,  opens  her 
eyes  wide  as  she  looks  at  the  wall  in 
front  of  her.  "I  think  ifs  great  that  we 
can  make  something  so  big  that  will 
last,"  said  Chung.  "One  day  I  can  bring 
my  grandkids  here  and  say,  'Oh  look,  I 
helped  paint  that.'" 

Don  Bonus,  17,  assessed  the  popu- 
larity of  the  mural:  "Most  everyone 
thinks  the  mural  is  wonderful,  but  about 


Photo  Beth  Richardson 

Muralist  Johanna  Poethig,  creator  of  historical  imagery  and  whimsical  zoology,  brings  TL 
residents  into  the  act.  giving  them  a  chance  be  part  of  this  neighborhood's  beauty. 


central  theme  of  the  mural— a  snake — 
winds  its  way  from  a  figure  standing 
free,  with  arms  outstretched,  to  a  person 
lying  trapped  in  a  bottle. 

Since  1980,  Poethig  has  created  other 
art  projects  in  the  Tenderloin,  including 
the  mural  on  the  back  wall  of  the  Center 
for  Southeast  Asian  Refuge  Resettle- 
ment (CSEARR)  at  Polk  and  OTarrell 
streets,  and  the  twisting  ceramic  dragon 
at  Boeddeker  Park's  recreation  center. 

Sponsored  by  the  509  Cultural  Cen- 
ter and  a  $10,000  grant  from  the  Mayor's 


one  out  of  10  hate  the  painting."  Chung 
described  one  of  those  few  who  didn't 
like  the  mural.  "This  one  guy  thought 
we  were  trying  to  say  that  everyone  in 
the  Tenderloin  is  a  snake,"  she  said. 

Poethig  says  the  mural  will  bring  a 
positive  message  to  the  area.  "When 
you  bring  murals  onto  the  street  they 
transform  the  environment,"  she  added. 

Darryl  Smith,  curator  at  the  509 
Cultural  Center,  hopes  to  continue  the 
transformation. 

"We  are  applying  for  funds  to  put  up 


Picture  This 


/  'Don't  Krww  *Wfw  I  Am  Anymore,  by  Jane  'in  Vain  'WmkCeman 


Editor's  Note:  Tenderloin  illustrators  and  cartoonist  are  encouraged  to  submit 
black  and  white  drawings  for  the  above  space.  "Picture  This."  Interested 
artists  please  submit  work  to  the  Editor.  The  Tenderloin  Times.  290  Turk 
St..  S.F..  CA  94102. 


more  murals  next  year,"  Smith  says. 
"We  want  to  promote  and  present  an 
ongoing,  unlimited  number  of  outdoor 
mural  projects  and  performance  pieces 
in  the  neighborhood — a  set  of  multi- 
media installations  and  shows." 
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JHB18lhuiBtcntU  the  City  &  County  of  San  Francisco  ea  Norcal  Waste 
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-New  York  Times,  March  31, 1992 
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nDnjj^nisniinmumjijjnDia:) 


ffyajjyditfimcigmSniJnuiyif 
sfzenzstiezcusnictfycoDiLiiD 
yiytnaivndi  q<s  dmSywn 

qioeuSucec  §e  wzc  ymaitiynytgjdw 


jimoi.  SocyAyfycdyfiodijBya. 

fimoDad&fiBBnfjnBvvyBvd^rici 
QOO  qoljjj-C  100- hour  rule) (pu^tS 
oitlinBuriotaZSin'i^iusBn  qoo^o 
IvoAiQBwifo'sz&BstfiBew'imQoads. 
xibbi  s[ff  ^SB^ei'iyaBunScSuSB'ijjoej 
niusBjBjnivtBBisqf 'International 


g^th^d^i)0yj^z^%)iQew6^(A^iB^^ao')a^i^j.  Photo:  Phil  Head 


%i)y,  clJysidjhmsfics'atyniyns 

sfiguthiy^iy  tjDuz^ytjBunuijsvi 
vi3%w$oc§  ic  "ittlfycoaic  fprfoLftfiy 
aooad6c2fijiBwazm*ic3Vtni3VBn&r) 
ndi^zcdnuoqaysfgBjfiyceotficijfly. 
LVBO^indiqiBBtJLiumaivycivGiij 

aazctJizBiszDuaooccdsfaniyfiuny 
maitiUij,  Btj&uui3riij%3fi80ifiv 
aooad&athdintJZtiiiiiiJtniqejinijBy 
c^jnpSlvcSiBdiSSio^ztllBBmaooad^ 
thiyOivOuAJZ^v&^pnjovcUu^iSBO 
giyeimiy^&oymaoj'ticnaqciniodi: 
"tfiDiuDn£8iilj3d?yaooadsfflTi£ytJon 
^ev&ici^zuiimv^ndi^PiB."  cvjoZ 
focdngiy8imiy8rigiyy,3!riat{ya8yit{a 
lutfyaveycnifymSj^inlficdagiycnaq 
fiuud.  SnjotficsittJ^diciyaszLJStJi 
teityttzmQiejjdijndwzlfiSmzjincfa 
SBO&ovfio^yS,  yij%y  £uvz%y&CLlh 
tjaejitficaitfloDi  "qocisejuoTigBi 
BiZoiinaooad6a5oci2jyinngyin.  #l 
athc%i£yiii&3&83nyuQT)g8Cjtfitdcs'o 
nw$u§a&3iiJ&tfc£wi)ytiiori€iafli1j) 
umcmSBjjsz  Soo  1v&.  OByaajiJin 
Ifitd&cimydSiyBimiy^ysBo  d  Ivy 
ifpfywiilijtfiiJBV.  ysnvySycSiSytnci 
n&$fiuin'yldtfnm£>imSff)isfftf[giiLi8'iz 
ffic§yjjicfiv.  uoncEiSi\3ni/c%yi!Jyio 
aisfBjdt&vj.  SySnqonfygBjcgi." 
"g&tidinmifiytfintJtfojaio,  din 
&Bvd5i§3utfif[iuwioiy,mtJ)i)j 


Rescue  Committee  ■  IRC)  ttfctJy&y 
ni9&&y5'u8tJLiu&i)iS8C)?mhaazc{my 
mi^csBoniySmBUBt^u,  niysjytJisfi 
SgnnaozniynyaooadsfftBudu. 
ati&fyocDidiB3Tiiyg83fiy3fiiilr)Ciniy 
%ndiyli8%0Liri8unD?tnf)jjfiyc83. 

nszS&oyfiofttficsoStpszFicifioLifiy 
C898risiL)y'of)t\ffliy^mMazyiocij3t)i 
yony?{C)ttJyt*i£B3£iy8imiyt,jjita 
Qio-iJvfiy  qS  rtujjsfqyfycLfcityd 
n/\  uiumfyirtfiLfiyccooadscvp  <s  d. 

a(hniycdnffl6zFidfidi3tfic6cicz(yy 
ifii&dfioumy&jo,  viofiiysionitjaaz 
fiiycjy.  m33iincLiy&c)(L£)oads887i 
aSomftfiByihwimarnyoriyTtficswev 
ls3tJZLiiuiyctJ8aiftciait8.  "tj&ydi 
u2c2Jpafioaszuiidzf1ytJtJ^£LJiumtioafi 
tJDn£8Zjfi8ol!fi^iL)tiil63mjucLfym$yiidi 
OByai,"  vij^iajMftyca'i&SIj, 

&fyoltk£)i&tJ38ndicdngiy8imiyygy 
wfafiijBVcSvfiBymy'Bijy'oaaz-cSv&ijyi 
tjtjBoaazmiinBjyiafi. 

^meo^BvtthSiy^eMdS^ 
dc§BvnoGBvtJwdmwB3ucsiej2dz-3tj 
T)iya6aaz£Jiytdua8C), "wjcTpciii&SJo. 

fflTi$ys"2jilaaio"tficDnc8i&oa8Ci 
jjitt)£dnoia5o.  mznocciyouBufioy 
Boy.  Qn&io&fausiv&znaa3otfiJ{oej 
LiaJjitJyScski,  niuy^aszcoiuisfi^Pin. 

"uoncSindjfiu^y^riBuno^  ins  iv 
I  fig  8j  gi  y&imiy  $a  fin  usovnc  "igsj 
SivBimiiifflfiyBy,"  ihiyttnanio. 


t  ^  m  e  o  i)  y  vtR  m  La  io 

Sum      cuai  qqjqj^  tSuari  auulp 


l  ~     ~        ~  CI 


^non<uijnJiiJnDniS9oitinsnuiitjJititjn 

==========    sjuTno:  2>a  i^y  ==__= 

qjiC^ewtifrjajjijO  ocu5o  6i:  "rjoaicsi 
tJf^8^3^1uS^^inOTiJ1utnfJfi^JC8^., 

m^iics^cSe^sanijlncietjjijcifiLifio'iij 


fsg^tilcltJ^JlljltJcMEJJtlSBScSlJ 

oi  ti  ^  ?!  8  ij  a  o  fi  jj  cn'«)  6  a  n  a  ^  i)  a  ?J  6  ij  ^  at  ji  Q  3 
o^njJctniicnsetinjcSji'iLictlij'cen'^or'iij 

u^ttujiti^uaittSjitritii^eiautJtiSaj 
tt8nri^nco5i883iij^3ffiFiijQ:a^fiiir8!IS3ia*i 
a^S^SnejJiJijSictnucciaetiCTenderloin 
United  Community  Council),  sfo 
ctiuarjjirijjtoiijssm  613^13  uiuuar 

'eetitJiu^j-iSu,  tnDazc^antnu^OD 

uiutmS  aeuiitjiij,  6scuriu*nonau* 
(Q  Club),  ttiuSij^usiajouSmcSiaa^ 
tssiDffioii^^ciLicieDaueocniijnciiiicies 

riu^ee^icuruiu  q&  mi  do  fiuS 
"2c§ii6^u^iic?Jcnl6aits^ce^ij'itc1ij?*Q 

w-.     ^       w     )>»  o    ott  > 

tijeiirrjeijIiioia^L/^fiTjtaca'i^seLiiJ'it) 


ajo^meeofiiiu,  8JOJH6*it),)3Tsirici36suLiii3 

Stntjarcfj^jiciiij,  acnffiiulricoic^Soifli 
srm'iriufjcxiueucnijjTriSudeuciaa).  miu 

rij^jijjij^fnri'iijcec^jmeoji'iijijejieejjjj'iji 
tJicmtjaSgna^u,  tncSijitj&looiijicn'ieon 
5uaa  cfiq(^TJ8Ui5ajfJ3ctiu)tta^th«iucs*i 
tSe^saniJO^'iccBC^TjfiiitmiJtnaetjfieo 
3i*iiiL)iji!m2tj"au3iixLitjia8ic8a4i2cffiaaji 
cBuaar^ot»?5ifiuc8c|jtO)jcf,i6on. 

€uoric6^Li^m2cs^i)^tnfiiic8t§j.  to 


tJ03ic§^2ijr4iBaeit5i3ia(ail8in'i?nai3ij8ri  ri  &  ariaeiJXtsjitj^s^jit^^^ijnciauoSfffiij. 
iA98ttS3i?ma^3a^6uq^off^\jKtJ6iJttar^iJ^^ij. 
3ii6uitfn6raLi[aji  468-2442  tSeteeifja^sjcicSuceiij. 

qv£j89j  vi  ul%u  az/ivn  i  V99J1  ^inviu  Us! 

mvuvi%,  lnliucrfeo,  auoasa^ti,  oiLt?J6n,  trleoBfnroiuarein,  oiaDiei 

OTjyStnSil3©^ns^f1©3ri*iiicn©ociJia^5.  tjiu^ujit5ic85itLi?|jj^5fli  Household 
Hazardous  Waste  Collection  Facility  (ueiJcjiu^ijasee^liijn^iJS^Li^ii^^jljitj 
Knucfiaaslnji&nnfu  ctiajtjeu^iJJtJs,  c0noujjt&1n,  oajaniia^ouc^i 
an  Qu.  iC{imi  (sii.  inn. 


c^uttneancaji  554-4333  c&j8|5iijm^uaa^n6ditjar8jcic[jjJtSiJ. 


ff)83szmfj8ejBy-c}&yuiijm2ci8yfh 

College 

1  Hallidie  Plaza,  San  Francisco 
^uaijjtfi^fitjfeiu  GAP 

atvi^fi  Powell 
^lAja^  Powell  /Market 


vujui§j  6  no! 

ttn6.  567-5123  (cneuaa^) 
((jyanovln  qqj/H/qji*) 
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TU  DAY  LONG,  VlfiT  NAM  MONG  VOC  cAl  t6 


hii  ciia  Andrew  Lam 
Joe  Tran  chuyen  ngtf 

Chen  chuc  trong  hanh  lang  khich 
san  Rex  6  Saigon  cic  thiftmg  gia 
Nhat,  Dai  loan,  Phip  x!  xao  von 
nhau:  "Viet  Nam  la  ranh  gifri  cuoi  cung." 
Cic  tay  cao-bbi  Au- A  nay  dang  bj  Viet 
Nam  thu  hut  bc>i  nhffng  dong  ruong 
phi  nhieu,  go  n/ng  bao  la,  bai  bien  tho 
m0ng,  gieng  dau  con  trinh,  than  m6  va 
nhan  cong  re  ticn. 

Hon  bao  gid*  hct,  Viet  Nam  muon  noi 
ket  lai  v6*i  T£y  phi/cmg  cic  lien  he  tnfc/c 
kia,  vi  qua  ro  rang,  khong  co  hQ,  Vi$t 
Nam  se  khong  thay  Quy  Tien  Te  hoac 
vay  mu*Qrn  vo*i  Ngan  hang  the  gio*i, 
khong  co  giao  thifong  6  cap  bO  cao, 
khdng  khai  thic  du*o*c  dau  lu*a,  khong 
co  dau  hi  thifong  nghiep  16*n.  Viet  Nam, 
mQt  con  rongnh6  v6i  nhieu  tricfn  vong, 
se  chi'  thu  gon  minh  trong  cii  ro. 

Che  do  Viet  cong  da  lot  xic  lo  minh 
nham  ve  van  chu  Sam.  Trong  12  thing 
qua,  Viet  Nam  da  ky  thoa  u"6c  hoa  binh 
Cam-phu-chia,  khtfc/c  tii  tat  ci  inh 
hu"6ng  tru*6c  day  ciia  minh  tren  phan 
dat  niiox:  ling  gieng,  dbng  y  hop  tic 
chat  che  giup  Hoa  ky  tim  kiem  binh  si 
My  timgmat  ti'ch  trong  chien  cuqc  tnfcVc 
day  va  viet  lai  Hien  phip  cit  bd  mot 
phan  1cm  xa  hoi  chu  nghia. 

Nhimg  ba  con  biet  la  chu  Sam  khon 
ngoan,  bat  cha'p  cic  nha  dau  tu*  My 
thieu  kien  nhan  va  cic  dong  minh  khic. 


M£t  hai  ch6  ngay  19-03-1992 
tai  ti£m  an  Denny's  -Japan- 
town 
Hai  cho  dilc  -  l&ng  dai 
1 )  Shih  Tzu,  den  trang,  nang  12 
lbs,  du6i  ram 
2)Yorky,  den  va  nau,nang  6 
lbs,duoi  cut 
TRQNG  THI/OnG 
dien  thoai  567-5123  (buoi  toi) 


L(5P  ANH  VAN  MlfiM  PHf 

Nhimg  lop  hoc  chieu 
va  toi,  it  hoc  vien. 
St.  Giles  College 
1  Hall' die  Plaza,  Lau  3, 

San  Francisco 
(Keben  tiem  The  Gap) 
Gan  ben  xe  dien  Powell 
(Goc  diidng  Powell  va  Market) 


Con  am  anh  b6i  nhufng  do  vd  cua 
chuyen  tinh  cu,  My  da  thin  trong  khong 
voi  va  tn/cVc  vi£n  anh  cua  vice  da"  qua. 
Cuoi  cung,  Viet  Nam  van  cha  dap  nhan 
quyen,  nha  giam  van  chat  nich  nhimg 
thanh  phan  bat  dong  chinh  kien  va 
khong  muon  ndi  chuyen  tif  do  bau  cu*. 
Tranh  luan  van  tiep  tuc  de  tim  mot 
hi/cmg nao khi didu*a den  mot  thay  doi 
chinh  tri,  nen  co  lap  hay  bit  tay  voi  Viet 
Nam. 

Theo  dien  tien  cua  cic  du*  ki£n,  cau 
tri  lcri  ngi  ve  chieu  hu'cVng  binh  thifdng 
hoa  bang  giao,  va  con  co  the  scan  hon  la 
muOn.  Quyen  \q\  kinh  te  cua  My  cung 
nhu*  72  trieu  dan  Viet  can  man  se  bi  thiet 
thoi  nhieu  mot  khi  Nhat  va  Dai  loan 
vung  tay  thao  tung  khai  thic  phan  dat 
nay 

Ap  dung  chinh  sich  co  lap  cung  van 
khdng  hi£u  qua.  Viet  Nam  ngay  nay 
voi  31  thi  tru"dng  thu*c  ra  khong  bi  c6 
lap.  Ci  nifcVc  nh6n  nhip  voi  thu"ong  vu. 

Nhu*ng  thiic  te,  Hoa  ky  van  la  mot 
im  inh  lien  tuc  trong  dau  6c  ba  con  Viet 
Nam.  Cic  sin  pham  Bruce  Springteen's 
CD,  mu  Raider,  bang  phim  Rambo,  tu" 
tu*cVng  nhan  quyen  va  dan  chu,  nep 
song  trung  lu"u  la  nhi?ng  mon  ngu"di 
Viet  say  me.  Them  vao  do,  con  so  ci 
tram,  chuc  ngan  Viet  kicu  ve  tham  que 
hu"cmg,  nhufng  ngu"di  My  goc  Viet  co 
inh  hu"6ng,  uy  tin  va  hoc  van,  lai  cang 
lam  cho  ba  con  ben  nha  mong  dat  difoc 
cic  ma  u*6c  tren. 

Mot  hai  hu"6c  mi'a  mai,  cii  lam  suy 
yeu  che  do  Viet  cong  la  hanh  dOng  cua 
My  6  nu*6c  ling  gieng.  Thing  tru*6c 
Hoa  thjnh  don  b6  lenh  cam  van  doi  voi 
Cam  phu  chia  da  lam  cho  ba  con  6  at 
xu5ng  duo ng  bieu  tinh  vi  dai  doi  dan 
chu  tai  Saigon.  V6n  va  dau  tu  My  khdng 
chi  dem  den  phit  trien  kinh  te  ma  con 
dem  theo  ci  mot  u"6c  mong  co  nhieu, 
mot  kieu  mau  ro  ret  tai  Dai  loan  va  Nam 
han. 

Lo  so  vi  cic  chuyen  bien  o  Nga  va 


Job  Opening 


Bakery  Assistant  for 

Natural  Foods  Bakery. 
Duties  include:  Food  prep, 
dishwashing,  and  deliveries. 
Must  be  physically  strong. 
30-35  hours/week.  $6.00/hour. 

566-5101 


SON  TANG  KHONG! 
Chung  toi  co  loai  son  nha  (chi  de  son  mat  ngoai  nha  cite,  co 
mau  beige,  dimg  trong  nhCfng  thung  co  dung  rich  5  gallon) 
san  xuet  tu*  chu'ong  trinh  tai  sinh  son  cua  chung  toi.  Chung 
toi  tane  khong  loai  son  nay  cho  nhCfng  ngifcn  dan  thu*dng  tru 
o  San  Francisco  va  cho  nhCfng  nhom  cong  dong. 
Hay  goi  so  468-2442  de  du"pc  biet  them  chi  tiet. 


rXiTHAl  MlfisJ  PHf  NHONG  LOAI  RAC  r£n  NGUY  HAI  6  TRONG  NHAl 
Qui  vi  co  son,  dau  may,  chet  hoa  tan,  binh  £c  qui  xe  hoi,  chet  tay, 
hoSc  cac  loai  thu6c  diet  tru'  sau  bp  ma  qui  vi  se  khong  con  can  dungj 
den  nOa  hay  khong  ?  Do  co  the  la  nhCfng  loai  san  pham  nguy  hai 

ma  qui  vi  c6n  ton  trCf  cV  trong  nha. 
Co  the  mot  ngu*6i  ban  nao  do  can  dun^  nhCfng  loai  san  pham  nay 
Neu  khong,  qui  vi  c6  the  dem  do  chiing  di  tai  Household  Hazard- 
ous Waste  Collection  Facility  gan  Candlestick  Park.  Dia  diem  nay 
co  the  dupe  su"  dung  mien  phi.  Ngay  gid  mcV  cu*a  la  thu"  nam,  thu* 

sau,  va  thCf  bay,  tu*  8  gic*  sang  den  4  gid  chieu. 
Noi  day  danh  rieng  cho  nhCfng  ngifdi  dan  cua  San  Francisco  chii 
khong  cho  nhCfng  to  chuTc  kinh  doanh  do  thai.  Qui  vi  hay  goi  so 
554-4333  di  dxioc  hu*cmg  din  va  biet  thern  chi  tiet. 

Dong  Mo  trgr  b6i  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  va  Norcal  Waste 


Dong  au  cac  lanh  tu  n»ja  gia  cua  Vict 
Nam  chAng  kh^c  gi  nhu*:^g  "anh  hung  bi 
dat  dang  chicn  dau  cho  mot  cuoc  that 
tran."  Mot  ViOt  kieu  mc:  tu"  Vict  Nam 
den  My  dinh  cu*  noi  ran^:  "C4c  lanh  tu 
Viet  Nam  chap  nhan  car.  nang  cao  mu*c 
song  de  ton  tai,  nhimg  ho  van  mong 
dap  tan  nguyOn  vong  dan  chu  cua  ngi/di 
dan." 

Nhimg  chang  con  ai  tin  tifcVng  vao 
chu  thuyct  cong  san.  Chieu  hu'cVng  "doi 
m6i"  cho  quyen  tu"  hufu  tren  hai  lanh 
vifc  non^  nghiep  va  thu*ang  mai  da 
phong  thich  dan  chung  khci  ach  Ie  thuoc 


vao  nha  nu*6c  ve  nha  cV  va  thu*c  pham. 
Them  til  lap  dan  chung  cung  coi  mcV 
hon.  Tai  Ha  noi  dan  chung  khoi  hai 
h6i:"Tai  sao  cic  du  khach  Nhat  va  My 
chup  qua  nhieu  hinh  tu'e/ng  dai  Lc-nin 
6  cong  vien  trung  u*ong?  Vi  do  la  tu"cmg 
cuoi  cung  tren  the  gi6i."  Ba  con  hicu 
rang  si/  co  mat  cua  My  va  Nhat  se  dem 
lai  thay  doi  mau  le. 

Viet  Nam  van  con  dco  bua  liem  tren 
cinh  tay  io  lua  de  lam  hai  long  cac  lanh 
tu,  nhimg  tCT  ddy  long  con  tim  Viet  van 
dap  nhjp  dieu  mong  u*ac  dan  chu  va  co 
nhieu  chii  Sam  se  phuc  vu  d^c  lu"c  ca  hai 
quoc  gia  bang  tai  bang  giao  dem  lai  cho 
Viet  Nam  mot  cai  ao  moi  gan  nhieu  sao 
long  lanh. 


tJNG  HO  CH6NG  HUT  THU6C 

% 

bai  cua  Anh  Le 

Joe  Tran  chuyen  ngff 

Ung  thu"  la  mot  de  dpa  cu  the  trong  cong  dong  ngifoi  Viet,  nhat  la  nam  gioi.  Tai 
California,  theo  sifu  tarn  cua  Dai  hoc  Y  khoa  San  Francisco  cho  biet  thi  dan  ong 
Vipt  nam  6  day  hut  thuoc  t^  16  gap  doi  so  v6i  tong  so  nam  giai  va  ty  so  dan  ong 

Vict  bi  ung  thu"  phoi  cao  hon  bat  cu"  loai  ung  thu"  nao. 

Day  la  ly  do  toi  cao  tay  ung  hp  hai  du*  luat  ciia  ba  nghi  vicn  Angela  Alioto  s^'p  du"a  ra 
Hoi  dong  thanh  pho  San  Francisco  mo  x6. 

Dd  luat  thu"  nhat  s5  ap  dung  cam  hut  thuoc  toan  dien  trong  tat  ci  cac  quan  an  cV  San 
Francisco.  Nguyen  do  can  cd  luat  nay  vi  cac  luat  hien  hanh  con  thieu  s6t  hoac  khong  thiic 
thi  nghiem  chinh. 

Mot  trong  nhCfng  ngu*ai  len  tieng  ung  hp  du*  luat  nay  tai  buoi  dieu  tran  cong  cong  tai 
Toa  Thj  chinh  horn  20  thing  2  la  ong  Chinh  Wong  da  noi:  'Toi  c6  ba  con,  chiing  bi  suyen. 
Toi  khong  the  dem  chiing  di  an  ticm  vi  nhCfng  kh6i  thuoc  ngiicfi  khic  hiit."  Mot  vai  chu 
tiem  an  c6  mat  tai  buoi  dieu  tran  phin  doi  du"  luat  nay  vi  sp  inh  hu'cVng  lam  an  se  siit  kcm. 
Nhu*ng  Bic  si  Stanton  Glantz  thuoc  Dai  hoc  San  Francisco  lap  luan  ran^  theo  cic  dan  chu*ng 
va  thong  ke  cua  State  Board  of  Equalization  (scV  mon  bai)  cho  biet  thi  nhCfng  tiem  an  tpa 
lac  trong  cic  khu  viic  thanh  pho  hien  ip  dung  cam  hut  thuoc  thi  tat  ci  dcu  lam  an  binh 
thi/c/ng  hay  khi  han. 

Du*  luat  thu"  hai  cua  ba  Alioto  sc"  cam  quing  cio  thuoc  li  tren  cic  tai  sin  thuoc  sd  hO"u 
quan  va  thanh  pho  San  Francisco  ke  ci  he  thong  xe  buyt  Muni.  B^c  si  Virginia  Ernstcr, 
Khoa  tru"6rng  phan  khoa  benh  truyen  nhicm  Dai  hoc  Y  khoa  San  Francisco  n6i  ring  du"  luat 
nay  mcV  difcmg  cho  San  Francisco  chtfng  minh  cu  the  la  thanh  pho  khong  dung  tai  sin  scV 
htfu  cong  cong  de  cd  vo  quing  c&o  cho  mot  ky  nghe  "buon  Mn  tu"  than." 

Toi  keu  gpi  bi  con  manh  tay  ung  hp  hai  Julu.'ii  nay  bang  lien  lac  v<5ri  ba  Alioto,  cic  nghi 
vien  khic  cua  San  Francisco,  Thi  tru"cVng  Frank  Jordan.  C6  the  dien  thoai  hay  goi  tha  den 
qui  vj  dd  tai  Toa  Thi  Chi'nh. 

Ong  Anh  Le  phu  trdch  "Cido  due  Yte"  trong  chu'ong  trinh  SHc  Khde  La  Vang  cua  Dai 
hoc  Y  khoa  San  Francisco. 


TIN  VIET  NAM 


Tuyet  thifc  difc/c  phong  thich 

Theo  bio  Asia  Watch  nha  van  Le  van 
Tien  da  du*c/c  ra  kh6i  nha  tu  Phan  Dang 
Lu*u  tai  thanh  H6  (Chi  Minh)  ngay  7 
thing  3  vtta  qua.Sau  3  tuan  tuyet  thu*c, 
theo  than  nhan  cho  biet,  cu  Tien  nam 
nay  that  tuan,  da  du*oc  tri  tu"  do  trong 
tinh  trang  binh  hoan.  Khong  ro  lieu  cu 
co  du*Qrc  tii  ca'p  chieu  khin  xuat  ngoai 
nha  nifOc  da  cap  tru"6c  kia  dung  mot 
tuan  tru"6c  ngay  cu  bi  bit  hoi  thing  12 
nam  1990. 

77ieo  Indochina  Digest,  March  20, 1992 

Oc  giup  tii  thiet  Viet  Nam 

M6i  day  Lien  doan  ky  nghe  Uc  cho 


biet  se  thanh  lap  mot  Hoi  dong  thi/ang 
mai  Uc-Viet  de  giup  Viet  Nam  cii  to  qui 
che  giao  thi/ong  quoc  te.  Ong  Malcolm 
Overland,  giim  doc  lien  doan  cho  biet 
co  30  xf  nghiep  Uc  tin  thanh  va  muon 
tham  gia  vao  hoi  dong  noi  tren  dif  tru  se 
hoat  dong  vao  thing  4  nay. 
Theo  Indochina  Digest,  March  6,  1992 

Thau  khai  thic  dau  lira 

Theo  bio  The  Nation  cho  biet  thing 
6  nay  se  cho  dau  thau  khai  thic  5  mach 
dau  ngoai  khoi  Viet  Nam.  Hai  vung 
gieng  dau  nam  6  khu  Chulong  Basian 
va  ba  viing  khic  nam  trong  khu  vu*c 
Bach  ho.  Ong  Trifang  Thinh,  Giim  doc 
dau  lite  PetroVietnam  noi  cac  khu  vi/c 
nay  "co  trien  vong  cao  khai  thic  difoc 
nhieu  dau". 

77ieo  Indochina  Digest,  March  6,  1992 


DEPUTY  SHERIFF  OPENINGS 

Southeast  Asian  Men  and  Women: 

Apply  now . .  .for  a  unique  career 


opportunity  in  San  Francisco  law  enforcement. 


•  Outstanding  Salary:  $35,343  -  $40,820 

•  Generous  health  and  retirement  benefits 

•  Excellent  promotional  opportunities 

ACT  NOW  if  you're  at  least  20  years  old,  a  high 
school  graduate  (or  have  a  GED),  and  one  year  of 
college  or  work  experience. 

Go  to  Room  333,  3rd  Floor,  City  Hall  or  Call  554-7000  Today! 
Recruitment  Closes  May  15,  1992 

*  San  Francisco  Shentf  s  Department  * 
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cU  dAn  phAn  nO  vi 
thAnh  ph6  phAn  iJng 
y£'u  err  TRUfdc  tOi  Ac 


bai  cua  Julie  Scheff 
Joe  Tran  chuyen  ngu* 

Hom  200  thtfcmg  gia  va  cu*  dan 
vung  Tenderloin  da  tu  tap  tai 
Cadillac  Hotel  va  bifc  boi  td 
thai  do  v6i  Thi  trifcmg  Jordan  va  Canh 
sat  trtfc/ngSan  Francisco  cho  rang  vung 
Tenderloin  da  bien  thanh  mot  "tran  dia 
chid'n"  thao  thiing  bdi  cic  tay  anh  chi 
chuyen  ban  mua  ma  tuy  va  di  diem. 
Mot  cu*  dan  dtfdng  Eddy,  ba  Marcella 
McDonald  len  tieng  n6i  ly  do  ba  to  chtfc 
cupc  hop  mat  nay  vi  hung  bao  da  trcV 
nen  qua  trcm  tai  day  va  so  m$t  ngay  nao 
do  chinh  ba  co  the  thanh  mOt  nan 
nhan.Ba  ndi:  'Tdi  so- dan,  nhat  la  nhffng 
vicn  dan  vo  danh,"  am  chi  bay  vu  no 
siing  lam  nio  loan  Tenderloin  trong  vai 
thang  qua. 

Quan  ly  qudn  Q  Club  la  dng  Tony 
Annigoni  da  len  tieng  chi  rrich  thanh 
pho  khdng  dap  ufng  thich  nghi  ve  tpi  ic 
trong  vung.  Ong  ndi  la  tif  15  t6i  20  than 
chu  thi/cmg  lui  tcVi  choi  bi-da  C>  quan 
cua  ong  trcn  dtfdng  Golden  Gate  da 
than  phien  ho  se  khong  bao  gid  trcV  lai 
day  ntfa  vi  cam  thay  khong  may  thoii 
mtii  do  toi  3c  trong  vung  nay.  Ong  hoi: 


"Chung  ta  lieu  co  xin  du*pc  quy  lien 
bang  khong?  Ca"c  tay  budn  ma  tuy  to 
chu"c  hay  hem  bat  cu"  thtfong  doanh  nao. 
Ho  co  xe,  co  bfp-pa.  Chung  ta  dang  co 
chien  tranh  ngoai  diidng  pho." 

Tu*  xuYig  danh  la  Don,  vien  quan  ly 
tiem  Maryland  Market  cV  gdc  Turk  va 
Leavenworth  cho  biet  ong  phai  keu 
canh  s4 1 1 0  tdi  1 5  la n  mdi  ngay  vi  cic  tay 
ma  tuy  mua  ban  ngay  tniOc  tiem  cua 
ong.  Ong  Don  ndi  la,  neu  muon,  canh 
sat  co  the  b^t  cac  tay  lang  vang  tru*dc 
tiem  ong  vi  nhufng  ngu"6i  do  khong 
phai  dan  dia  phircmg  nhirng  ho  den  tu* 
Sunnydale  Projects  va  Oakland. 

Trong  cAc  cu*  dan  va  thu'emg  gia  len 
tieng  co  ngtfdi  de  nghj  xin  tang  cifdng 
canh  sit  tai  vung  Tenderloin,  co  the  la 
nhan  vicn  (chim)  mac  thu'emg  phuc hay 
canh  sat  dong  phuc.  Nhicu  ba  con  cho 
la  it  khi  hoac  khong  he  thay  cinh  sit 
vien  cuoc  bO  tuan  hanh  trcn  dirdng  pho 
Tenderloin.  Dip  lai  cac  iru  tu*  ndi  trcn 
thi  trufemg  cho  r^ng  ba  con  trong  vung 
da  du*a  ra  nhffng  dau  hieu  khong  chinh 
xic,  khong  biet  rd  la  dan  chung  muon 
tang  them  so  canh  sat  mac  thu'emg  phuc 
hay  dong  phuc,  va  thffc  ra  dan  chung 
muon  thanh  pho  lam  nhufng  gi.  Ong 
Jordan  noi:  "Qui  vi  la  tai  m3t  cua  ba  con 


Photo:  Belh  Richardson 

Hoa  si  Johanna  Pocthig  (ben  tr£i)  lu"a  cm  Gia  Hy  Chung,  ngu  tren  dtfdng  Eddy  va  mot  so 
hoa  si  thieu  nien  khac  thvic  nien  bur  tranh  "Escape  into  Grace'chicm  nguyen  mot  bvjfc  tUdng 
trcn  dUdng  Leavrnworth. 

Muralist  Johanna  Poethig  (left)  enlisted  Gia  Hy  Chung,  who  lives  on  Eddy  Street,  and 
other  teenagers  to  paint  "Escape  into  Grace,"  a  new  mural  that  covers  a  wall  along 
Leavenworth  Street. 

Btic  Hoa  Tren  Ttfdng  Dem  Viln 
Anh  Phuc  Hoi  6  Tenderloin 


bai  cua  Eric  Robertson 
Joe  Tnin  chuyen  ngu* 

Rein,  bo  c5u,  khi  va  phung  hoang 
dtfpc  ve"  ndi  bat  tren  mQt  nen 
tr<lng  bieYi  cai  bijfc  hieing  thanh 
mOt  tac  pham  nghe  thuat  trong  vung 
Tenderloin. 

V6i  dau  db  "Esca  pe  I  nto  Grace"  ngu*di 
nghe  si  dung  cic  thu  vat  k^  trdn  lam 
tircmg  tn/ng  mo  ti  buttc  vu"c/t  thoat  khdi 
4ch  xi  ke  ma  tuy  ve  tren  btfc  tu"dng  phu 
trum  1,500  b>0  vuong  bdn  h6ng  Arling- 
ton Hotel,  mot  trung  tarn  giup  phuc  h5i 
cac  nan  nhan  hu  t  s4ch  toa  lac  goc  du*dng 
Leavenworth  va  Ellis. 

Theo  hoa  si  Johanna  Poething,  ngu"di 
tao  hoa  bufc  tranh,  con  r<m  dai  tu"cmg 
tru*ngchonoi  kho  khan  trdn  bitocdi/cfng 
phuc  hbi.  Con  r3n  uon  minh  lich  tif  mot 
nan  nhan  nam  xong  xu'e/t  canh  chai  ma 
men  vu'em  toi  mOt  khudn  mat  dau  cao 
mit  sing  hai  tay  giang  cao. 

Tu"  na  m  1 980 hoa  si  Poethig  da  phong 
ve  mot  s6  tac  pham  h0>  hoa  khac  trong 


vung  Tenderloin  trong  do  co  bufc  hpa 
vi  dai  tren  tu"dng  phia  sau  tru  scV  Trung 
TSm  Ty  Nan  Ddng  Nam  A  trdn  dtfcmg 
O'FaiTell  gan  Polk  va  bite  tranh  rong 
u6n  khiic  tai  trung  tarn  giii  tn  cV  cong 
vien  Boeddeker  Park. 

Ho  tro  boi  Trung  Tarn  Van  Hoa  509 
va  tai  tro*  do  quy  Beautification  Fund 
cua  Thi  trifcm^  voi  tai  khoan  1 0,000  My 
kim  chifong  trinh  thifc  hi^n  otic  ve  nay 
da  tu  yen  dung  cac  hpa  si  thieu  nien  dia 
phu*cmg  d^  hoan  thanh  du"  an. 

Gia  Hy  Chung,  tudi  15,  da  cu*  ngu  cV 
Tenderloin  suot  1 2  nam  qua  ke  tu*  ngay 
rdi  Viet  Nam  ,  nhe  tay  ha  choi  ve,  m6 
to  mi t  ngdm  nhin  bufc  tu"6ng  tru*6c  ma"t 
va  noi: "  Thu*c  la  mot  viec  to  tat  chung 
ta  cd  the  thiic  hi^n  mpt  cdng  trinh  1cm 
nhu"  th?  va  no  se  ton  tai",  va  c6  tie'p: 
"mOt  ngay  nio  dd  tdi  co  the  din  cac 
chau  t6i  den  day  va  ndi  voi  chung: 
nhin  xem,  toi  da  ddnggdp  vao  c6ng  tac 
v£  bufc  tufdng  nay." 


Photo  Phil  Head 

Tai  mot  buoi  hoi  thao  soi  noi  vita  qua  giufa  cpng  dong  va  Thi  tru'c'ng  mot  so  dong  cu*  dan 
Tenderloin  yeu  cau  Thi  tru"(Vng  Jordan  giup  bai  tru"  ma  tuy  va  bao  dong,  mot  de  dpa  tram 
trong  cho  nhan  mang  va  thutong  vu  trong  vung  nay. 

In  an  emotionally  charged  community  meeting,  hundreds  of  Tenderloin  residents  and 
merchants  came  together  to  ask  Mayor  Frank  Jordan  lor  help  in  ending  street  drug 
dealing  and  violence  that  is  imperiling  lives  and  businesses  in  the  Tenderloin. 


loi  xdm,  chung  tdi  muon  thiet  lap  mot 
he  thong  vcVi  qui  vi." 

Ciru  Canh  sat  tri/cVng  Willis  Casey 
lu*u  y  ba  con  la  canh  sat  can  sir  cong  tac 
va  ho  tro  cua  cpng  done  dia  phu"cmg  de 
phat  giac  cac  6  tpi  ac.  Ong  noi:  'Toi  va 
qui  vi  deu  biet  ba"t  giu*  ngiroi  khong  phai 
la  mpt  giai  phap  cho  cac  phite  tap  6  Ten- 
derloin." 

Chanthanom  Ounkeo,  Chu  tich  0y 
ban  Dong  nam  a  cua  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition  cho  rang  cu*  dan 
Dong  nam  a  o*  Tenderloin  can  dich  vu 
song  ngtfcho  cac  tri/cmg  hpp  cap  cu*u  da 
ndi  voi  ong  Casey:  "Chung  toi  can  co 
canh  sdt  vien  ngu*cri  Dong  nam  a." 
Ounkeo  cung  hdi  ong  Casey  li£u  scV 
cinh  sat  co  the  giup  huan  luy^n  cho 
ngifcfi  Dong  nam  a  dau  ky  sat  hach  so 
khcVi  de  nhap  nganh  canh  sat  khong? 
Thi  tru*cmg  Jordan  dap:  "Chung  t6i  muon 
cd  c£nh  sat  vien  ngu*cri  Dong  nam  a  v6i 
chung  tdi.  Chung  toi  biet  do  la  mpt  nhu 
cau." 

Dap  lai  cac  ifu  tu*  cua  cu*  dan  cung 
nhu'  c^c  thu'emg  chu  ve  bao  dpng  va  ma 
tuy  thi  tnicVng  Jordan  noi :  'Tai  San  Fran- 
cisco, lang  thang  khong  nha  ctia  khdng 
phai  la  mpt  tpi  pham."  Nhifng  ong  nhan 
manh  cho  biet  co  luat  viet  ro  tren  giay 
tr^ng  mifc  den  trong  sach  cho  ph<5p 
nhan  vicn  canh  sat  cd  the  hi t  giu*  nhufng 
ai  chong  ci/,  hanh  hung  khi  xin  x6,  xam 
nhap  va  an  ngu"  cu*a  ngo  va  he  pho. 

Lien  Tiep  Xuong 
Chong  Gidm  Trp 

bai  cua  Ferhiz  E.  Dinshaw 
Joe  Tran  chuyen  ngtf 

Thang  tri/6c  day,  chui  rue  trong 
tui  ngii,  tat  ca  8  n^iteu'  dong  tarn 
dUcmg  dau  v6i  g»a  lanh  va  dem 
mi/a  nam  li  tru*6c  them  co  scV  chinh  phii 
lien  bang  phat  dong  24  gio"  tuy£t  thiic  va 
canh  thufc  phan  doi  Thong  doc  Peter 
Wilson  d£  nghi  c^t  giam  600  trieu  quy 
trp  cap  xa  hc>i- 

Ngay  4  thang  Ba,  150  ngi/oi  da  tu  hOi 
nhau  phat  dOn^  cudc  canh  thufc  nay 
bang  mOt  vu  bieu  tinh  trpn  ngay  tri/cVe 
cao  6c  lidn  bang  Phillip  J.  Burton  Memo- 
rial Federal  Building  cV  450  dtfcrng 
Golden  Gate. 

Ba  Barbara  Arms,  gi^m  doc  t6  chufc 
bat  vu  lpi  Campaign  to  Abolish  Poverty 
(Chien  Dich  Diet  Tru*  Ngheo  Kho),  diipc 
thanh  l^p  X\i  thang  Tu*  1991 , da  len  tieng:" 
Tdi  tuy£t  thifc  de  ndi  len  sir  ngheo  ddi 
tai  xu*  scV  nay  quan  trpng  tdi  mtfc  dO 
nao." 

Ba  Barbara  cung  cho  biet  ly  do  nhdm 
ngifoi  nay  da  chpn  tuyet  thu*c  va  canh 


Thi  tnrcVng  Jordan  du"  tmh  dung  xe 
"van"  di  hot  nhufng  ngi/cn'  khdng  nha 
cu*a.  Ong  ndi:  "Dem  xe  van  den  nhtfng 
noi  ba  con  thircfng  lam  nghen  loi  di  va 
he  pho."  Nhirng  ngifdi  phat  bieu  y  kicn 
trong  buoi  hpp  da  ndi  len  phan  inn  cua 
hp  ve  quan  diem  bite  boi,  ong  quin  ly 
Annigoni  cua  Q  Club  da  ndi:  "Cac 
thifong  gia  da  gap  nhieu  trd  ngai  va  hp 
ndi  rang  neu  canh  sat  khdng  hanh  dpng 
thi  chinh  ho  se  ra  tay."  Ong  Jordan  nh<1c 
lai  ldi  bat  hu  cua  mot  lanh  tu  nhan 
quyen  My  goc  Phi  chau  ,  dng  Malcolm 
X,  tu*ng  bj  ha  sat  hoi  thap  nien  1960: 
"Chung  ta  can  nhimg  cdng  din  canh 
giac,  khdng  can  nhirng  cdng  dan  tir  cho 
minh  quyen  thifc  thi  luat  le  " 

PhAn  iJng  rrong  cpng  dong  khdng 
dong  nhat.  Mpt  cu*  dan  du*dng  Eddy, 
Eric  Baker  ndi:  'Thi  tnrcmg  khdng  cam 
ketgi  hoac  dem  cho  bacon  mot  hyvong 
nao  ma  chi  ph£n  anh  lai  ly  do  dng  mdi 
nham  chufc  va  can  cd  ngay  gid*.  Mat  khac 
quin  ly  Annigoni  td  ra  hy  vong  vi  dng 
nhan  thay  Thi  tnrcmg  Jordan  earn  ket 
lam  cho  khu  Tenderloin  sach  s£  va  an 
toan. 

To  chufc  cpng  dong  The  Tenderloin 
Community  Council  se  tai  nhdm  ngay 
15  thang  Tir,  hoi  5  gid  chieu  tai  Cadillac 
Hotel,  380  Eddy.  Muon  biet  them  chi 
tict  xin  goi  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition,  dien  thoai  474-2164. 


Dtrtmg 
Cap  Xa  Hoi 

thufc  vi  "  chung  tdi  muon  ndi  len  di/dng 
hu'crng  bat  bao  ddng  cua  tieng  ndi  chung 
tdi  gdi  den  Thong  doc  Wilson  va  bay  td 
sir  quyet  tarn  sau  xa  cua  dan  chung 
muon  cham  dvjft  ngheo  khd  cV  My." 

Buoi  canh  thufc  hdm  do  la  mpt  dien 
tien  cua  m0t  loat  phan  ddi  lien  tiep  xay 
ra  cV  San  Francisco  chong  Thong  doc 
Wilson  de  nghi  ca*t  giam  25  ph^n  tram 
tien  trp  cap  cho  cac  gia  dinh  cd  con  em 
nhd  (AFDC)  va  nhufng  giam  b6t  khac 
trong  trp  cap  xa  hOi-  De  nghi  nay  cua 
Thong  doc  se  du*pc  truYig  cau  dan  y  vao 
ky  bd  phieu  thang  1 1  tdi  du'e/i  tieu  de 
"Taxpayer  Protection  Initiative."(  Sang 
kien  bio  ve  ngufdi  ddng  thueO 

Ba  Pip  Reynolds,  mpt  minh  nudi  con, 
ndi  rang  de  nghi  cilt  giam  do  s5  tai  hai 
cho  ba.  Ba  ndi:"  Chung  tdi  sc"  song  khdng 
noi,  vi  da  qua  W  rbi." 

Ba  Reynolds  la  mpt  gia  chu  trong  sc» 
1 2,000  gia  dinh  6*  San  Francisco  sfi  bi  anh 
hu'crng  cua  vi£c  cit  giam  nay,  ma  h|u 
qua  la  trp  cap  cho  mdt  nha  voi  4  nhan 
khlu  s5  giam  tir  $663  xudng  $564  (My 
kim)  mOt  thang. 


